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“The Snows 
have come” 





RIEF summer has ended, and 
the bleak fastnesses of 
Central Asia are disappearing 
under a great weight of snow, 
The C.A.M. missionaries must 
lay aside their village visitation 
whilst winter lasts, for it is 









But they are not idle. 
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their Mission Stations. 
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insects. For years millions of Termites had nested 
there, steadily devouring the floor joists and boards. 
Yet no one suspected! Then, one day, without 
warning, an occupant of the house fell through the 
weakened floor. Only then was the true state of 
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with the certainty of muddle, inconvenience and 
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trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
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on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 


of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw § EDIT 
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WILLIAM PATON 
By JOHN R. MOTT, LL.D., Lirt.D. 


os did I expect to be called upon to pay my tribute to and 
give my appraisal of the youngest of my colleagues. At the 
same time, he was one of very few with whom I have had such 
intimate association over so long a period. I find it difficult, yes, 
impossible, to adjust myself to the death of William Paton—friend 
and co-worker for well-nigh four decades. First came our creative 
fellowship in his days as an undergraduate at Oxford; then his entire 
career as an executive of the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland; next as an effective promoter of the World’s 
Student Christiarr Federation; then the foundation-laying epoch of 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon; still 
later, the most eventful and fruitful period in the life of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, reaching right down to his entrance 
upon his great reward; and finally commanded by the oecumenical 
vision and occupied with the evolution of the World Council of 

Churches. 
It may be well to recall in grateful memory his relation to these 
ongoing and highly significant movements. I can remember as 
though it were yesterday my first contacts with Paton when he was an 
undergraduate at Pembroke College, Oxford. It was in connexion 
with one of the evangelistic missions which I had the privilege of 
conducting at Oxford. He was present at every meeting throughout 
that memorable week, not only at the intercollegiate gatherings 
which filled the large-hall each night, but also at the more intimate 
after-meetings held, as I recall, at Queen’s, when William Temple, 
then a don at that college, so helpfully took part. Paton has more 
than once borne testimony to what those creative gatherings meant 
to him. He was one of the moving spirits in the Christian life and 
work of the University in that important period. It is not surprising 
that his activity there led to his being called later, after his theo- 
logical studies at Westminster College, Cambridge, into the service 
3 . 
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of the Student Christiafi Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
This occupied him during the period 1911-21, first as central 
Volunteer and Missionary Study Secretary, later as Assistant 
General Secretary, while still remaining Missionary Secretary. 

While he was an influential factor in shaping and furthering the 
entire comprehensive programme of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, his most distinctive contribution was in the development of 
its missionary life and action. In outlining the plans for mission 
study, in ensuring the preparation of suitable missionary text-books, 
including some of his own authorship, in organizing the bands of 
student missionary volunteers and stimulating their recruiting 
activities, in his countless intensive visits among the colleges and 
universities and in helping to ensure the success of annual Swanwick 
conferences and the great missionary quadrennials, he accomplished 
a work of the farthest reaching importance. I recall also, with deep 
gratitude, his helpful collaboration at three of the most significant 
of the long series of conferences of the World’s Student istian 
Federation, namely, at Constantinople in 1911, at Lake Mohonk in 
1913, on the threshold of the first world war, and at St Beatenberg, 
Switzerland, in 1920; following that great struggle. Down to the 
end of his life he shared with me the commanding vision of the 
centres of higher learning as sources and training grounds of 
Christian leadership. 

His remarkable grasp of the world situation in the days of his 
leadership of the student missionary forces is revealed in the follow- 
ing comprehending statement which he made not long after the first 
world war, and which, let me add, applies with as much, if not 
greater, force to-day: 


Knowledge of the actual facts of the world situation is the first essential. 
We ought to know something of the meaning of the race problem—that 
urgent and perplexing question which greets us wherever we look around 
the fringes of the Pacific, in India, in Africa, in America and in Great 
Britain. We ought all of us to know something, and some of us to know.a 
great deal, about the industrial and economic linking up of the world, and 
the far-reaching effects it has had upon the lives of the peoples of Africa 
and Asia. Confronted as we are by the great venture which is now being. 
made in Indian government, we ought to know the major issues which are 
at stake, and have some idea of the spirit and attitude needed in Britishers 
who are to be of any real service to the new India. We ought to know some- 
thing, and some of us to know a great deal, about the great religions which 
maintain A over Asia and Africa and enter into the very fibre of the life 
of millions of our fellow human beings. I do not pretend that, within limits 
of our college careers, we can all expect, or should expect, to know very 
much about these things, but we ought to have enough knowledge to gain 
the right point of view. 


Although a relatively short period of Paton’s life was devoted to 
India, it was one of the most truly notable and highly multiplying. 
In the midst of his service of the Student Movement he turned aside 
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to spend a year in India in furtherance of the important plans of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. That was a year in which he 
not only imparted ideas and — of the greatest value but in 
which, even more, he widened his own outlook and enriched his 
experience. It also put him in line for rendering priceless services 
to India in all the subsequent years. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that not many years later he was called back by the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon to serve as General 
Secretary. This is one of the most important posts in connexion 
with the world mission, and he had the rare privilege of occupying 
it from 1922 to 1927. He helped to perfect this organization so that 
it was soon recognized as one of the four or five most efficient and 
fruitful of the thirty or more national Christian councils of the 
world. In his frequent tours of visitation throughout his great field 
he also fostered the development of agencies and plans in different 
provinces of the country. In addition to his work of organization 
and visitation he made a great contribution in launching and editing 
the National Christian Council Review, possibly the most ably 
conducted organ among the various national councils. It was the 
successor of the Harvest Field. Paton’s editorials throughout the 
period of his editorship are indeed remarkable and have done much 
to influence missionary policy and practice. The part of the magazine . 
devoted each month to reports of various Christian bodies throughout 
India forms an invaluable repository, as do the book reviews, which 
were of a high quality, and the main articles in themselves gave 
distinction to the magazine. In this connexion particular attention 
should be called to the following articles by Paton himself: “The 
Opium Traffic in India’, ‘C.O.P.E.C. and India’, ‘Industrialism 
in India’, “The Idea of the Holy’ and ‘Indians in the India 
Coal Mines’. This national council was organized with the 
title ‘National Missionary Council’. The present title, ‘National 
Christian Council’, represents a significant advance, and by no means 
a small factor in this evolution was the work of Paton. It has been 
ably furthered by his successors, Nicol Macnicol, J. Z. Hodge and 
R. J. Manikam. 

As the work of the International Missionary Council gathered 
momentum and the demands for its service multiplied, it became 
necessary to add a third secretary to the two remarkably effective 
men already on the staff, Dr J. H. Oldham and Dr A. L. Warnshuis. 
There is world-wide agreement that we were Divinely led in the 
choice of William Paton. With this in view we called him back from 
India to the creative gathering at Rattvik, Sweden, in 1926, and 
there extended to him the call. From that time down to the day of 
his death he carried forward his great trust from strength to strength. 
It would be difficult to decide where he has rendered his most 
important service—whether at his London office or out in the field, 
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and the field is literally the world. A most interesting and helpful 
volume could be written of his different visits to India, of his all- 
too-brief round-the-world journey, of his many visits to North 
America and of his errands to the Continent. On the other hand, 
one cannot well overstate the value of his ably conducted office, 
with its countless ministries, not only to the network of national 
councils throughout the world but also to his well-maintained 
relationships with governments and with various oecumenical 
organizations. The present world war increased the difficulty and 
need of such services and added enormous new burdens. It is with 
deep emotion that I realize how his ability, knowledge and experience 
will be missed by the entire world mission in this tragic hour. 
When I think of the part Paton took—and the same could be said 
of his colleague, Warnshuis—in working up the two creative 
gatherings at Jerusalem 1928 and Tambaram 1938, I have a vivid 
sense of the essential greatness of their contribution and of the 
magnitude of our loss. Not a few men and women of discernment 
consider that Paton’s gredtest single contribution has been the 
editorship of the International Review of Missions. Taking the long 


as well as the wide view, there is much to be said in support of this_ 


estimate. In this connexion let it be said that one of the most im- 
. portant contributions made by Paton, and before him, Oldham, to 
the Review was in the women whom they secured as editorial 
colleagues. I refer to the Misses Gollock, Underhill and Sinclair. 
Without doubt the ‘I.R.M.’ has won great and secure distinction: 
first, in the number, range and quality of the writers; secondly, in 
the volume, penetration and courage of the book reviews; thirdly, 
in the last decade, in the truly distinguished and remarkably reliable 
annual reviews of the state and progress of the world mission. A 
special note should be added about the survey of Roman Catholic 
missions each year. Its equal cannot be found even in Roman 
Catholic sources. Attention should also be called to articles contri- 
buted by Paton himself. Among the most notable, and some worthy 
of being reprinted and widely used as brochures, are: ‘Personal 
Relationships Between Indians and Europeans’, ‘Indian Muslims 
and the Khalifat’, ‘India and Opium’, ‘Concerning Evangelism in 
India’, ‘Eastern Industrialism and the Christian Mission’, ‘What 
Is Secularism?’, ‘Looking Forward from Tambaram’, “The Future 
of the Missionary Enterprise’, ‘Christian Voices in India’ (which 
appeared in the July 1943 number—in fact, his last article). 

Paton went out from among us in the midst of unparalleled 
manifestations of the oecumenical spirit. It is a striking fact that 
during the very years which have witnessed the most appalling 
manifestations of divisive forces and influences, there has been the 
most remarkable drawing together of the Christians throughout the 
world. It is indeed marvellous that within the last decade there have 
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been five great world-wide and truly oecumenical gatherings: the 
World Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Association held 
at Mysore, India, January 1937; the World Conference of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work at Oxford in July 
1937; the. World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh in 
August 1937; the World Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Tambaram, India, in 1938, and the World Christian 
Youth Conference at Amsterdam in 1939. These were called without 
collusion, each on its own initiative. ‘They all revealed world-wide 
interest and concern on the part of the Christians of all lands; 
world-wide recognition of ‘the fact that the problems of the day 
which most burden us can best, if not only, be solved in a world- 
wide context, and with a world-wide desire and purpose on the part 
of Christians the world over to come together for united fellowshi D, 
thinking, planning and action. Paton’s last years became increasingly 
concerned and occupied with this great oecumenical development. 
While he was not related to some of the earlier, informal groups 
which led up to the more formal or official gatherings, he took part 
in the significant sequence, Westfield College, Oxford, Edinburgh 
and Utrecht. Moreover, he was then called to become an associate 
with Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft as one of the two general secretaries 
of the provisional committee for bringing into being the World 
Council of Churches. In accepting this appointment it was made 
plain that it was not to affect or interfere with his status and work as 
a secretary of the International Missionary Council. It is generally 
recognized that mutually helpful relations are to be worked out 
between the World Council of Churches and such other oecu- 
menical organizations as the International Missionary Council, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and the Christian youth 
movement in general. Attention should be called to Paton’s large 
and influential part during the last two years of his life in bringing 
into being the important and most promising British Council of 
Churches. 

All men and women who have had the rare privilege of fellowship 
and united service with William Paton in one or more of these world- 
wide Christian movements acknowledge with thanksgiving to God 
his part in communicating his vision as to their providential char- 
acter and large significance. They recognize his indispensable part 
in their foundation-laying experiences and in furthering their 
forward-looking or prophetic proposals. 

Happily he has left on record the results of much of his researches, 
experience and reflections. Here reference is made not only to 
notable articles and editorials in the periodicals to which he was 
related, to many reports and forecasts of conferences and com- 
missions and to pamphlets and leaflets bearing on opportunities 
and preparation for life service, but also to various printed volumes. 
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While in literary style and diction he may not always have been at 
his best, in subject matter he was weighty, authentic and convincing. 
The following works by him still have a mission, and especially the 
first three or four in the list: fesus Christ and the World’s Religions, 
A Faith for the World, The Faiths of Mankind, The Church and the 
New Order, Alexander Duff, Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts, 
World Community, The White Man’s Burden, The Message of the 
World-Wide Church, The Church Calling. He had discussed and was 
planning to bring out shortly a new volume on post-war mission 
policy. Special attention should be called to the two series of volumes 
issued in connexion with the Jerusalem and Tambaram meetings 
and which represent so much of the united work of Paton and 
Warnshuis. 

While possibly Paton’s chief shortcoming was that, apart from 
a remarkable group of women workers, he did not raise up, train 
and delegate more of his impossible burdens to a sufficient number 
of competent associates and helpers, the multiplying testimonies 
now being given in lands near and far tell in unmistakable terms of 
his vital and enduring influence. He was asked to do impossible 
things and because there was no one else to do them he, who could 
never say no, took on more than mortal man could bear. 

Rather than dwell on real or possible shortcomings,—and. how 
relatively negligible they were in his case,—let us gather inspiration 
from, and seek to emulate, the qualities which go to explain the 
wonderful range and depth of his influence. He devoted his whole 
life and all his powers to serving great causes. One of the finest 
things about him was his selflessness. He thought in large dimensions: 
international, interracial, inter-confessional, oecumenical. He com- 
rehended great issues. He had developed a great tolerance. Recall 

is aggressive attacks on anti-semitism. Think of his identification 
with the cause of the untouchables. He believed that the only path 
of a6 ew lay in the fearless facing of difficulties and in believing 
in a Truth which transcends them. He had an unerring sense of 
what really mattered. He had the ability to command the confidence 
of men of large affairs and great influence. We think at once of such 
men as the Metropolitan of India, the Viceroy of India, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Ambassador Winant and leaders of various 
departments of the Government. 

He was sane, balanced and never went off at tangents. One 
recalls the discerning remark of Tissington Tatlow: ‘The Student 
Christian Movement has had few leaders who possessed such 
absolute “‘horse sense” —to use his own phrase—as did Bill Paton’. 

He had a first-rate mind. He had read ‘Greats’ at Oxford. In 
his reading he was reflective and covered a wide range. He richly 
deserved the honorary D.D. conferred upon him by Edinburgh 
University. He had an amazing capacity for work. He took on too 
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much, but he insisted on doing it all well and he never allowed him- 
self to be harassed. His work was characterized by conscientious 
thoroughness in dealing with every trust. Trust is the right word to 
use, for so he regarded it. 

In all his dealings with men he was downright, frank and 
courageous. He never failed to take issue with men advocating or 
supporting wrong or questionable positions and practices. 

At the base of his character and of all his constructive action was 
unshakable religious conviction. He had a firm grasp of essential 
Christianity and triumphant trust (to use his own language) in ‘the 
Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, and the Body in which that Word 
still speaks’. 

His was a deeply devotional spirit. It did not express itself so 
much in words as in attitudes and actions, again, in resisting the sins 
of the tongue and, above all, in silences unto God. Nothing about 
him left a deeper impression upon me than his appreciation of sacred 
music, notably the great hymns of the Church, ancient and modern. 
This was most apparent in the comprehending and-reverent attitude 
and spirit in which he accompanied the services of worship, here 
and there, at retreats and conferences. 

One cannot understand Paton without thinking of him in relation 
to his family. One hesitates about entering into this sacred circle, 
but I must bear testimony. In all my wide acquaintance I recall no 
one who furnishes a better example of maintaining throughout all 
their years, from their tender childhood right up into the years of 
entering upon the serious burden-bearing and conflicts of life, such 
constant, unhurried and helpful relations to each of his six children. 
Time will show, let us believe, that this was one of the most highly 
multiplying contributions of his life—not only through what - 
children will achieve but also through the guidance and stimulus 
of his example to other fathers. 

As we reflect on the career and contribution of our friend, so 
abounding in helpfulness, and remind ourselves that he is now in the 
land of large dimensions and occupied with the high activities of the 
heavenly host es they not all ministering spirits?) let us, with vivid 
appreciation of the great gap in our ranks occasioned by his transla- 


tion, close up the gap by multiplying our number, by fighting the 
harder and, above all, by reliance upon superhuman wisdom, love 
and power. 


Joun R. Mott 





A THANKSGIVING SERVICE ADDRESS! 
By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


*‘ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord’ (1 Cor. xv. 57, 58). 


Parton is always most difficult when we need it most. That is 
because it is faith—because it is trust in what cannot be 
demonstrated. When all goes as we would have it, or in ways that at 
least we can understand, it is not difficult to suppose that the world 
and life are guided by an Almighty Father. But when there is nothing 
in circumstances to make us feel secure and we should be glad to 
find our faith most stable, we are thrown back upon sheer trust in 
the testimony of the saints and our own poor experience, making 
faith hardest when we need it most. And surely we had special need 
of it when we heard the news that William Paton had been taken 
from among us. There was so much that seemed to depend on him 
alone. There were so many who turned to him for guidance in relation 
to most important and intricate a. If any man in these last 
days could be called indispensable for doing what seemed to many 
of - the most important tasks entrusted to Christian people, it 
was he. 

He had in his composition a combination of qualities that is 
extremely rare. There was a wide range of knowledge of both facts 
and persons, which was in his own field unequalled. There is no 
one, I suppose, now living, who has so wide a range of knowledge 
concerning all that touches upon the world-wide enterprise of 
Christian evangelism and Christian witness. Partly because of that 
range of knowledge, but also because of other qualities in him, he 
handled it with an astonishing sureness of judgment. I have never 
known his advice to be at fault, and I believe that that is an almost 
universal experience—with the result that he had won the confidence 
not only of leaders in churches but of responsible men serving the 
government of this and other nations in a way that has hardly any 
parallel. He was able, therefore, to facilitate the work of the Church 
through gaining opportunities that would otherwise have been 
rn because, when he approached the responsible authorities on 
behalf of any project, they could be assured that it was well conceived 
and well founded. 


1 Delivered at a thanksgiving service held in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, on 
September 28th, 1943, in memory of William Paton. 
10 
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A THANKSGIVING SERVICE ADDRESS II 


This sureness of judgment was made possible because, with the 
range of knowledge, he had also an astonishing width of sympathy. 
He had entered into the outlook of people of different religions and 
traditions, of different national experiences of culture, in a way 
beyond anything that I have experienced in any other man, and so 
he knew how others would respond or react to any suggestions that 
might be put forward. It was not only the practicability but, as it 
were, the whole sequence in the realm of feeling and purpose which 
he was able to envisage as each proposal came before him for con- 
sideration, or as different groups sought his advice concerning what 
was in their minds. And that width of sympathy once more was 
grounded in an assurance of faith in the wisdom and love of God 
whose guidance he was able to trace in the course of a great variety 
of movements, so that he could genuinely say that, though they 
were so diverse in themselves, yet wisdom was justified of all her 
children; he could appreciate the reason which led each to take up the 
standpoint characteristic of it. And so we all felt we could turn to 
him as though he was one of ourselves. We were never conscious, 
whatever our own tradition, that we were speaking to him across any 
dividing gulf. He was able to stand where we stood, but was also 
able to + ee what we could see from there with what he also saw as 
he took the standpoint of so many others. 

None can take his place and we are, as a Church on earth, 
immeasurably poorer for his loss, and it is hard to believe that 
this is part of God’s purpose. Yet surely that same faith of his 
challenges us to believe precisely this, that if. he is removed, it is 
that we may be called upon in fuller measure to take up the 
whole burden that he carried, not any one of us, but in our 
co-operation setting forward the causes to which his life was 
devoted, with an even greater effectiveness because the burden is 
now distributed. 

In some such way I think we may see how it is possible that this, 
which seems to us so purely loss, may be gain even for the Church on 
earth. We who believe in the resurrection to eternal life may never 
suppose that the purpose of God is limited to what we can see of it 
here ourselves, and we believe with all our hearts that if God has 
called him hence, it is for wider service in another sphere. Yes, 
William Paton had that kind of assurance which made faith almost 
matter of fact in its impact, so that in the judgment of those with 
whom he worked there was nothing that made it seem remote or 
aloof—something to which he might have recourse in mystical 
moments; it was a practical guide and a practical energy in the daily 
affairs of life; it was the appreciation of the things OF earth in the 
light of the righteousness and love of God; and it is as we face the 
work that he has left for us to do in that spirit that we shall find 
the inspiration of his example. 
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Behind all this of which I speak, there is the sense of the personal 
loss of a friend. He who entered so widely and so deeply into the 
traditions of various groups of men was found also to bind individual 
members of these groups to himself in a peculiar intimacy of affection, 
and all of us are the poorer in our personal lives because the inter- 
course in which we have rejoiced is interrupted for the days that 
remain to us on earth. 

There, too, his faith comes as a challenge to the weakness of our 
own and, as we remember him, we face with calm confidence the 
great gap which is left, which is only after all the obverse of the 
richness of the gift which God bestowed on usin him. We become 
more able to take to ourselves the proclamation and the charge: 
“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’ 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1943 
INTRODUCTION 


. ter record of a period which brings the Christian Mission into 
the fifth year of activity on a world-war background cannot 
but take account rather closely of the course of the war’s offensive. 
Such an approach would be out of place in a review of the year’s 
evangelism were it not that it is essentially related to the unmis- 
takable growth in the strength of the Christian community, in areas 
most affected by the war, which the events of the year reveal. It has 
been characteristic, moreover, of the Surveys of the last four years 
that the section devoted to ‘the war and missions’ has steadily 
decreased in length as Christian forces have settled into the task of 
succouring ‘orphaned’ missions, until in January 1944 this aspect of 
Christian responsibility seems no longer to require review in a 
special section, but to fall naturally into the picture of the life and 
work of the Church ip the particular region concerned. 

Each year of war background records a further extension of both 
geographical and spiritual frontiers. African, European, Oriental have 
gone abroad in more than the literal sense of the phrase, and the reality 
of the impact of Christian fellowship has come home to them with a 
personal force of experience the value of which cannot be estimated. 

Public declarations of the year have included the warning that 
the severest trials still lie ahead, and there may indeed be countries 
in which the work of the Christian Church has yet to pass through 
its worst ordeal and perhaps to enter upon the agony of isolation 
from which elsewhere it has already been released. But the note 
most frequently struck in the material on which this Survey is based 
is one of forward-looking preparation for the task of seeking a 
Christian foundation and motive in the establishment of the new 
order after the war. 

It has been a customary pleasure for the Editors of the Review 
to include in this brief introduction an expression of their thanks to 
friends and fellow-workers in many parts of the world who have 
contributed material of the utmost value in putting the Survey 
together. It will readily be understood with what a special sense of 
gratitude such thanks are offered in tltis particular year, and with 
what deep appreciation the following personal acknowledgments are 
made: to the Rev. Dr Nicol Macnicol, of the Church of Scotland, 
a former secretary of the National Christian Council of India and a 
member of the India Committee of the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies, for writing the section on India; and to the Rev. 
Robert Smith, associate director of the International Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews, for writing the section on the Jews. 

; 13 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


—- survey of the year 1942 brought events to a point at which 

only brief, ‘stop-press’ reference was possible to the inclusion 
in the united church organization of the greater part of the Nippon 
Seikokwai (Anglican Church in Japan), with the exception, it is now 
understood, of a few churches in and around Kobe; the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Association of Women’s Temperance Unions; 
the dissolution of the eleven blocs in which the united Church had 
originally been set up and the adoption of the name ‘the Church of 
Christ in Japan’. For an analysis of interpretations of those develop- 
ments, readers are referred to the late Editor’s article in the April 
1943 issue of this Review. 

bon the occasional messages that come through, for the most 
part over the Tokyo wireless, it appears that church life in Japan 
pursues a normal course, services and preaching continuing much 
as usual. Christian opinion in general is understood to support the 
war, but a keen sense of the tragedy of separation from the world 
Christian community evidently finds expression; and instances 
related by repatriated foreign missionaries, as they gradually make 
their way home, of kindness and fellowship deliberately shown them 
by Japanese Christians, even at personal risk, continue to suggest a 
conception of Christian brotherhood that will not quickly fade. 

The accelerated pace at which life goes on, with the extension 
of the war, inevitably affects the churches in Japan as elsewhere in 
the world. Youth activities sponsored by the government cover a 
seven-day time-table, and their encroachment into Sunday creates 
obvious difficulties for Christian work among the young. A fuller 
share than ever of responsibility for church activities of necessity 
falls on the women and the field of social service is constantly 
widening. 

The government is clearly using religious organizations for the 
promotion of the war and Christian participation in inter-faith 
demonstrations designed to stiffen national moral, though not a new 
development, has been much in evidence in the past year. Wireless 
reports have been received of a ‘congress of religions’ held in Tokyo 

in June, in which the Christian Church took part, in common with 
Shinto, Buddhism and Islam, and at which the minister of education 
spoke. Much emphasis was laid on the responsibility of religious 
bodies in the maintenance of the country’s spirit. Comments on this 
gathering which view it in a positive light see grounds for encourage- 
ment in the Church’s participation, for it implies a recognition of 
Christianity (now officially classed as the third religion of Japan). 
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It is worth noting, too, that the “Three Religions Federation’, 
formed in 1940, has adopted the office of the National Christian 
Council as its headquarters and has appointed that body’s secretary 
as its principal executive officer. It is possible to see a danger of 
compromise in such developments, but they involve contacts and 
relationships which bring the Church right into the heart of the 
national life and equally provide opportunity for witness. Foreign 
missionary opinion inclines to regard the prospects of the Church 
retaining its independence as being in good hands with the Rev. M. 
Tomita as its torisha, for he is known to stand strongly for religious 
freedom and for the rights of the Church in relation to the State. 
The National Christian Council continues in being as the liaison 
between all Christian organizations, Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
included. 

Some attention has been paid in the press outside Japan to the 
reported revision of the Old Testament. Those who have been 
concerned in the past with Bible translation in Japan do not share 
the alarmist view that the revision is of an ideological nature, but 
regard the task as long overdue. It is one which both the American 
and the British and Foreign Bible ete agg have now trans- 
ferred their responsibilities to Japanese ds, felt to be pressing, 
the Japanese text of the Old Testament being inferior to that of the 
New Testament, but in style rather than in accuracy. The Bible, 
meanwhile, meets with an ever-increasing demand, and copies are 
reported to be sold out as soon as they appear. 

On the educational field it is reported that the Christian schools 
have reacted well to the withdrawal of foreign financial support 
and that they are full to capacity. Plans for the consolidation of 
theological training envisage the reorganization of the twenty 
existing schools in three institutions, one for men and one for 
women in or near Tokyo, and one for men in the region of 
Kobe. : 

The reorganization of the Student Christian Movement is 
reported, as a Bible study group in the cultural and religious section 
of a national youth organization. 

Christian opinion outside Japan remains meanwhile deeply 
preoccupied with the question of the post-war re-establishment of 
relationships with that country. On the assumption of a victory for 
the United Nations, there is perhaps no part of the world in which 
responsibility for the healing of the breach, the removal of the seeds 
of revenge, the overcoming of racial prejudice will fall more surely 
on the Christian than in Japan. The downfall of Mussolini has given 
a first blow to the invincibility of the totalitarian State. In Japan 
that philosophy has reached the zenith of its expression in national 
life. Its failure will entail humiliation and disillusionment of a kind 

and on a scale which will call for all the gifts of sympathy and 
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imagination of which Christian forces dispose. It is the conviction 
of the majority of western missionaries that contact with the Church 
in Japan will come again and that fellow-Christians from abroad 
will return to work in Japan, though in different relationships, 
But the need for the new approach to come from one Christian 
unit, and not from separate mission boards, colours many plans for 
the future and bids fair to carry missionary co-operation and unity 
a vital stage further on their way. 


KOREA 


Eighteen months have passed since the last of the foreign 
missionaries left Korea. Although in this period Christian activity, 
judging from the scanty reports available, has not been without 
hindrance, and though pressure to conform to the government’s 
apap continues, the departure of the missionaries has clearly 

elped to lessen the suspicion of foreign domination, and even of 
political intrigue, to which the Church in Korea has lately been 
exposed. Viewed in that light, the separation from western colleagues 
may be regarded, as a temporary measure, as expedient and helpful 
to the growth of the life of the Church. In Korea, as in Japan, 
demonstrations of fellowship, right down to the missionaries’ 
departure, give strong*grounds for belief that the bond will stand 
the strain. 

Though views on an area as isolated as Korea must remain in 
the field of conjecture, there seems strong reason to discredit the 


rumour that pressure is being applied to bring about church union } 


on the same lines as in Japan. The government has hitherto un- 
wittingly paid a compliment to the strength of the Church in Korea 
in showing a marked preference for a denominational structure as 
against one national Church, and it is not thought likely that the 
policy has changed. The most that has been required in recent 
years has been the interlocking of the governing bodies of Korean 
and Japanese sister denominations, and since the formation of a 
, united Church in Japan, with the subsequent elimination of denomina- 
tional blocs, this integration will have become out of date. There is 
evidence of the Church’s determination to continue its activities 
wherever possible. Church services and Sunday schools are reported 
to take place as usual, but the Christian youth organizations remain 
under much restriction on account of their international.connexions. 
With government regimentation and control of all education, 
conditions for the theological schools remain a source of some 
conjecture, for they are not likely to have escaped at any rate some. 
government supervision of their curricula. 
It is noteworthy that the right of assembly is one that the 
Christians alone enjoy in Korea at the present time. No meetings 
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of any jeg size have been permitted to other organizations 
for several years. 

The practical re-establishment of relations with the Church 
outside Korea depends largely on the character of the peace settle- 
ment in the Far East as a whole. The vigorous nationalist movement 
which has been the background of the greater part of the life of 
Korea will, in the event of the defeat of the Axis, eagerly look for 
liberation from Japan and the setting-up of an independent State. 
In such conditions, the Christian Church in Korea might expect to 
find considerable scope for its life and service, freedom to abandon 
compromising positions and the rs tga to welcome fellowship 
and help from overseas. Other forms of the peace settlement are 
conceivable which would bring about something less than full 
independence. Some of these, even if they were only temporary, 
might be prejudicial to the re-establishment of happy relationships 
with Christian colleagues from the West, and might even obstruct 
the resumption of Christifn missionary effort from without. 

On the assumption that the post-war political arrangements 
are not too unfavourable to Christian freedom, Christian integrity 
will, as in Japan, hold the scales. Opinion among repatriated 
missionaries does not look to the renewal of contact, when the time 
comes, with anything but a denominationally constructed Church. 
This is admittedly conjecture, since there is little or no information 
as to the strength and cohesion which the present leaders of the 
Church have developed among themselves, and indeed in the 
Church generally. Even less is known about the continued existence 


_of submerged puritan elements, which under freer conditions 


might make their influence felt in directions different alike from 
that of the continued unification of the Churches and from that of 
the former denominational boundaries. No doubt exists in the minds 
of the missionaries that Korean Christian work, including that of 
the larger medical and educational institutions, will need assistance, 
and in looking to the future much thought must go to ways and 
means of offering it. ’ 


j FORMOSA 


The Church in Formosa remains isolated from the outside world 


‘as far as the transmission of news is concerned, and neither the 


English nor the Canadian Presbyterian mission has received an 

word from there. It is worth, however, recalling the relatively high 
proportion of the educated people of Formosa who profess the 
Christian Faith (a proportion that was recently assessed at twenty- 
five per cent) and, in a Christian community remarkable for the 
strength of its work among young people, the immense responsi- 
reg which falls upon Formosan Christian leaders in building for 
the future. 
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CHINA © 


= has entered upon a seventh year of resistance to Japan. 

The position has remained an isolated and inaccessible one 
and lend-lease undertakings have been difficult to fulfil. American 
air and ground forces are, however, now serving in China and the 
recently established allied high command for South-east Asia has 
made contact with the Chinese high command. Meanwhile, China 
holds doggedly on in the present and at the same time builds for the 
future, and the slogan ‘resistance and reconstruction’ becomes more 
apt with each year that passes. } 

Resettlement plans go boldly forward in the West. Schemes for 
land clearance which envisage, in addition to immediate needs, the 
rehabilitation of ex-soldiers after the war, involve government 
initiative in some ten agricultural land improvement areas (utilizing 
at present the services of nearly thirty thousand workers). What has 
come to be known as the ‘Go North-west’ movement received 
marked impetus from the visit to that region of Generalissimo and 
Madame Chines Kai-shek, and in September last the first group of 
the five thousand volunteer peasant settlers, driven by famine 
conditions from Honan, reached China’s most westerly province, 
Sinkiang. 

China’s participation, moreover, in international planning gives 


~ oy.” ever increasing proof of the fact that, while fighting for her life, she 


makes a reconciling, moderating, democratic approach to problems 


~ “or reconstruction. A notable feature of the United Nations conference 


on food and agriculture held at Hot Springs, Virginia, was the 
contribution of China’s delegates, speaking, as they did, for a 
country with over eighty per cent of its population engaged in 
ferming, pleading for a real system of interdependence and envisaging 
a permanent international organization, not only for consultation, 
but with executive authority. 

The election of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in September 
to the Presidency of the Republic gave him at the same time the 
supreme leadership in foreign affairs, thus bringing the promotion 
of exterior relationships into the hands of one whose international 
contacts: are already wide. 

As the war develops, in spite of isolation, China’s contacts 
beyond her frontiers grow. A tendency is noted among some classes 
of students to renounce their ‘reserved’ status. Modern language 
students have enlisted as interpreters for the American forces and 
for the Chinese Expeditionary Force in India and Burma. Some of 
them have flown to Calcutta and Delhi on translating and interpret- 
ing missions. Chinese refugees from Burma, never in China before, 

- provide another link, while recent press reports reveal that an 
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19 
international army of Chinese, Indians, Americans, Africans and 
tribesmen from the Garo hills has been for some time at work on 
the construction of a new road to China from Assam. 

Western countries, in the face of the continued difficulty of the 
transport of supplies, have steadily sought to maintain funds for 
relief. The United States Church Committee for China Relief meets 
with a steady and sympathetic response. In Britain the United 
Aid to China Campaign, which passes a total of {£900,000 as this 
Survey goes to press, has met with notable success in making Britain 
more “China-minded’ and has led to the establishment of over four 
hundred local organizations for the promotion of Anglo-Chinese 
friendship. 

Immense significance is attached in China to the abolition of 
extra-territoriality and to the signature of treaties with Great Britain 
and the United States with which the year opened. Foreign mission- 
aries in Free China, who in the past have sought to dispense where 
possible with privileges of extra-territoriality, note the frequency 
with which reference to. the question occurs in discussion of church 
plans. Chinese Christian opinion clearly relates the implications of 
the new international status to the need for the Chinese churches to 
secure financial independence and to establish themselves firmly on 
a basis of Chinese tradition and of equality with western churches. 
Both Dr W. B. Djang, executive secretary of the Church of Christ 
in China, addressing the West China Church Workers’ Conference 
in January, and the Generalissimo himself, in his speech to the 
National Christian Council in May, emphasized that note. Plans 
for the registration of the Christian churches with the government, 
understood to have been approved by the National Christian Council, 
clearly represent a move towards the goal of making the Church in 
China really indigenous. Under a government in which Christian 
influence is conspicuous, and with the assurances of religious 
freedom which have figured in the speeches of Chinese leaders in 
recent months, such a step should seem reasonable, but a possible 
change in relationships under a different régime has always .to be 
borne in mind. . 

An enlarged meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Christian Council took place in May, the first gathering of its kind 
since the biennial meeting in 1937. Great stress was laid on the 
expansion of Christian social service and on the need to establish 
a committee on social affairs in every church. The Council’s recently 
formed Commission on Christian Social Service has been actively 
at work with the ‘New Life Movement’, in succouring wounded 
soldiers, refugees and others in need. The stress on this aspect of 
Christian responsibility is clearly in line with governnient policy 
and there are obvious calls for co-operation. Christianity, however, 
is challenged to far more than the making of its ‘contribution’ to 
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government programmes, and for this reason the Council’s manifesto, 
with which the Chungking meeting closed, with its penetration to 
root causes of social disorder, and the relation of Christian principles 
to it, is all the more to be welcomed. 

In Free China, meanwhile, the cost of living becomes more and 


more —, and is reported to be increasingly affecting out- ' 


lying districts as well as the cities. Missionaries were reduced, some 
months before the period covered by this Survey, to selling their 
possessions in order to buy food, and some boards have even 
discussed the advisability of transferring their missionaries to other 
fields. Government facilities in the matter of adjusting exchange for 
the benefit of institutions drawing funds from abroad have been 
keenly appreciated, but the problem remains one of keeping pace 
with—or, more exactly, pursuing—costs that are rising all the time. 
In such conditions, the pens policy of spending with extreme 
care on constructive programmes which will produce results gives a 
clue to the direction in which Christian forces might well lean their 
weight. The co-operatives of the south-west and north-west, for 
instance, are generally regarded as the most constructive quarter in 
which to invest, in terms of tools, looms and other craftsmanship 
equipment which will produce goods and so, in the end, counteract 
inflation. The expansion and greater prosperity which such regions 
might expect to enjoy makes them also fields to be kept much in 
mind in relation to a corresponding expansion of the Christian 
Church. These regions are in any event likely to provide a further 
challenge to Christian expansion, in connexion with the decentral- 
ization of industry which 1s in view as a post-war development. 
Outstanding emphasis, in discussion of plans, continues to 
centre in the city churches, both as regards their own needs, and 
as the foundation on which to build a ae: Christian community 
with all its institutions. Many city churches have suffered from the 
departure of foreign: missionaries and the withdrawal of funds, and 
have become ‘orphaned’ through denominational isolation; and 
their plight has given added force to the appeal constantly voiced 
to boards in America and Britain to take the initiative in breaking 
down the denominational view, and in sending missionaries who will 
bring with them the idea of co-operation and specialized knowledge 
of work among city churches. The whole question of the missionary 
with specialized experience is one which greatly preoccupies the 
National Christian Council (which continues in operation in Chung- 
king); and it would clearly figure in discussions on post-war planning 
between the Christian organizations in East Asia towards which 
China, in common with her neighbours, is eagerly looking. Oppor- 
tunities fot indirect contact of a regional character continue mean- 
while to occur. The Rev. Earl Cressy remains in Chungking and 


maintains a liaison between the Chinese leadership and the Foreign , 
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Missions Conference of North America, and the Rev. Ronald Rees 
is returning from England to the staff of the National Christian 
Council. Several boards have visits by individual secretaries in 
mind, and their consultations, either separately or together, with the 
Chinese churches will in themselves form a kind of Fg ene gt! 
regional consultation. The visit to the United States and Canada of 
Dr Wu Yi-fang, President of the National Christian Council, has 
been of great value and timeliness. 

On the field of evangelism, the greatest opportunity still seems 
to lie in the isolated university centres, though experience of the 
response seems to vary from one to another. Work at Shapingba, 
ten miles outside Chungking, and the centre of five major university 
institutions, is maintained by four Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers, 
three of them Chinese, and a visiting Bible teacher, but without a 
church or a Chinese pastor, and in wholly inadequate accommoda- 
tion. None the less it makes headway, and though only indirectly 
under church initiative, the pressure on those responsible for 
maintaining it clearly indicates that it is meeting a growing demand. 
Plans are under discussion for the transfer of the student centre 
to the campus of Chungking University (one of the five institutions 
established at Shapingba). An experiment in Hua Chung, the most 
isolated of the university centres, in providing occasional courses 
in religion for students of other faculties, has met with success; 
and a tour undertaken by a Chinese and a British student evangelist 
in connexion with the “student self-dedication movement’, among 
colleges and middle schools, drew a high proportion of offers for 
full-time Christian service. Such results call for special emphasis 
in the light of the fact that those engaged on student evangelism, 
for all the response with which they meet, also realistically admit 
that practical needs and hardships are beginning to tell on the 
student and that anxiety to secure remunerative work has affected 
his motive and his accessibility to the Christian message. The fact 
remains, however, that most government universities have student 
Christian fellowships. 

The work recently initiated in Yunnan by the Church of Christ 
in China has resulted already in a live, established Church and there 
is great scope for further workers in an area which has been crowded 
out by refugees from Burma. This same Church has celebrated 
the centenary of its work in Fukien. Anglican work, it is noted 
with deep regret, has suffered the loss of the Right Rev. C. B. R. 
Sargent, Bishop of Fukien since 1940. 

urther developments in Free China include the formation of 
a churchmen’s club in Chungking, for the encouragement of lay 
service and leadership, a scheme which is to be followed up in other 
cities as well; and the re-establishment of the Chinese Mission to 
Lepers, transferred from Shanghai, under a new ad interim committee. 
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The demand for a greater number of Chinese clergy continues on all 
hands. A recent development is the launching of a five-year ‘China 
Additional Clergy Fund’ by the Church of England, in response to 
an appeal from China. 

istian educational institutions continue to make their way 
to Free China. Among the latest arrivals are Soochow Universit 
Law School and Shanghai University School of Commerce, bot 
now established in Chungking. Restrictions of accommodation, 
however, prevent little more than a token response to the demand: 
Yenching began the 1942-43 academic year with 124 students, but 
2,800 had applied for lode. Though the ultimate responsibility 
for the Christian colleges rests with the authorities in China, their 
well-being remains a matter of much concern abroad. A special 
planning committee on their behalf has been formed in the United 
States, and similar steps are being taken in Britain. Much thought 
also goes to the needs of the senior Christian middle schools, which 
have proved highly productive of future Christian leadership, and 
which play a special part in the fostering of a broad outlook among 
those who will become citizens of an interdependent world. A 
recent investigation undertaken by Fukien Christian University 
on religion in senior middle schools reveals a sharp decline in 
adherence to Buddhism and, to a less marked degree, to Confucianism, 
but a noticeable rise in adherence to Christianity. The analysis shows, 
in fact, that the rival to Christianity in this quarter is not other 
religions, but religious indifference. 

Medical work has been marked by a meeting at Koloshan, near 
Chungking, of the China Medical Association, at which elections 
also took place to the Council of Medical Missions. Christian 
medical work has continued with generous support from the national 
health administration, and in close sr i to the government 
programme of health services. Mission hospital co-operation is 
specially sought in the matter of the training of nurses, though a 
number of Christian institutions are still unable to respond ade- 

uately to this need for want of teaching staff. The drug shortage in 
the north-west, which is surrounded on three sides by Japanese 
armies, has become acute and has called forth keen initiative in the 
local cultivation of the plants productive of such drugs as digitalis and 
belladonna and, on a smaller scale, codein and morphine. For want 
of medical supplies the lives of many wounded soldiers in this area 
had been lost, but a drug factory and a serum institute are now 
helping to improve the situation. 

On the field of Christian literature a notable event has been the 
pooling of supplies and activities, for the duration of the war and 
as long afterwards as shall seem necessary, of four organizations, 
the Christian Literature Society, the Canadian Mission Press, the 
Association Press and the Christian Farmer, under the name ‘United 
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Christian Publishers’. The demand for Christian literature remains 
immense. 

In the occupied area, the policy of removing western influence 
wherever possible has been carried further, especially in the Shanghai 
region. The Japanese have opened a new college at Shanghai Baptist 
University buildings, for the training of leaders under Japanese 
direction; and some twenty to thirty British and American workers 
have been dismissed from St John’s University. These developments 
help to account for the increase in internment which has taken place 
in recent months. Missionaries from Shanghai and Canton have been 
for some time in camps outside those cities, while those in the north 
have been assembled in the Presbyterian compound .at Wei Hsien. 
Those at Hong-kong remain interned at Stanley Point, under 
relatively satisfactory conditions. Similar reports unfortunately do 
not apply in every case elsewhere. The Shanghai camps from all 
accounts leave much to be desired in the matter of accommodation 
and for that reason in particular it is encouraging to record that 
negotiations are now in train for further repatriation. A number of 
American missionaries have in fact sailed. 

The English Presbyterian mission reports its educational work 
at Kulangsu reorganized under Japanese direction. Chinese Christian 
leadership, meanwhile, seems to be standing up well to the situation: 
church membership in Swatow grows, and reports have reached London 
of a vigorous Young People’s Society. The Methodist Missionary 
Society hears of crowded church services in Hong-kong and elsewhere. 

The past year has seen the inauguration, under Japanese pressure, 
of two regional Christian federations. In October, 1942, the Chinese 
Christian Association of North China came into being, with three 
municipal branches (in Peking, Tientsin and Tsingtao), and with 
twenty-six circuit branch associations to which local churches will 
be linked. An executive committee has been formed, under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Z. T. Kaung, of the Methodist Church, and 
a general assembly is to meet every two years. A federation of this 
kind, carried out under compulsion, and with Japanese representation 
on boards and committees, is difficult, on a short view, to visualize. 
Reports do not indicate whether, following Japanese practice else- 
where, uniformity of worship has been imposed, and it is possible 
that the Federation is designed to act primarily as the responsible, 
united Christian body in relation to the police and the. military 
authorities. Theological schools are, however, being organized. 
Professor M. S. Bates, formerly of Nanking University, examining 
the provisional constitution, writes: 


The vigorous declarations of purpose and faith are thoroughly Christian 
and contain no expression suspected of political import. They include the 
Apostles’ Creed and acceptance of the Old and New Testaments as the 
word of God and the supreme standard of faith and discipline. 
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Two months later, similar steps were taken for Central China 
and on December 22, after a good deal of preliminary discussion 
between the clergy of Wuhan, Hankow and Hanyang with the 
deputies of the Japanese army (who were in fact Japanese pastors 
employed as liaison officers), the Central China Christian Federation 
came into being. It is apparent, from authentic reports, that Chinese 
church leadership, both ordained and lay, took a strong stand against 
the political implications of the enforced federation, and in fact 
secured the removal from the final constitution of all political 
conditions (such as the acceptance of Japanese leadership in the 
promotion of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere), with 
which they had been confronted in the preliminary draft. The fact 
of federation was received at first with some misgiving among 
Chinese Christians, but later the counsel prevailed that the churches 
should make the best of the situation under enemy occupation and 
the Federation began the new year by organizing a retreat for 
clergy and conducting a week of evangelism in the churches. 

attempt at about the same time to form an East China 
Christian Federation did not meet with success, for want, it is 
eet of agreement among the occupying authorities them- 
selves. 

In contrast to federation under duress comes the news of the 
volun formation, by missionaries in that area, of the Mongolian 
Border Christian Council. 

Such information as had been gathered from missionaries 
recently f aepreceny from Manchuria was incorporated in an editorial 
article in the issue of this Review for April last. Since then no word 
has penetrated save a report, which it is not yet possible to confirm, 
that the theological college.at Moukden is carrying on its activity. 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


EWS of Christian work in this area is hard to come by, but it 
gives a Ffimpee, here and there, of the maintenance of activity. 
Common to all remains the fact of Japanese occupation and all that 
it implies. A significant development, in Monsiainer 1942, was the 
formation by Japan of a ‘ministry of greater East Asia’. Though the 
supreme power in each area remains with the commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces, a | number of Japanese officials are at work 
under the authority of the new ministry in special relation to the 
exploitation of South-east Asia’s natural resources. An article in 
the September 1943 issue of Pacific Affairs shows clearly that though 
Japan regards this whole region as of less strategic importance than 
Manchuria and Occupied China and, with the initiative passing to 
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the Allies, as one not to be brought too far towards economic 
prosperity, enough has been done to lead those looking towards the 
renewal of contact to expect to find marked growth in the spirit of 
self-sufficiency. 

Intensive Japanese propaganda goes on, over the wireless, in 
the press and in the schools, with the English and Dutch languages 
prohibited. As in other occupied areas, the Japanese authorities 
continue to exploit Christians among their own ranks to the full as 
reconciling elements in relation to civilian populations. . 

Mavaya.—Anglican missionaries in Singapore, including the 
Bishop, are reported interned at Changi, on the east coast, in fair 
conditions. American Methodists are also understood to be interned, 
though no report has been received of one young man who remained 
up-country. The committee of leading Asiastic members of the 
Methodist Church, formed shortly before the occupation of Singa- 
pore, is believed to be functioning, with some form of organized 
Christian work still in being. 

A Muslim conference for the Far Eastern countries is reported 
to have been held at Singapore under Japanese auspices, and is 
clearly related to the Japanese purpose of promoting a united Muslim 
movement throughout Asia. 

THAILAND.—The (Northern) American Presbyterian Board has 
few sources from which to derive information on conditions in 
Thailand, other than the Japanese broadcasts to the Thai people 
from Bangkok. Newspaper reports record the execution of four Thai 
Christians ‘for collaborating with the enemy’, but details that would 
give any clue to their identity have not come through. Prices are 
understood to have risen sharply and extensive floods in the course 
of the past year seriously reduced the rice crop and threatened many 
districts with starvation. Much official emphasis continues on 
Japan’s gift to Thailand of the six provinces in the Shan States and 
Malaya, but the motive for the gift and the Thai reaction to it 
remain unknown beyond the country’s frontiers. 

There is felt to be every reason for continued confidence in the 
national Christian leadership, which has already shown its ability 
and its sacrificial spirit. Many church and school buildings have 
been requisitioned for military purposes, but a number of schools 
have re-established themselves in new quarters and congregations 
with no church buildings continue to meet in homes. 

Missionaries not’ repatriated are reported to be interned at the 
University for Political and Moral Sciences, Bangkok. 

FrencH Inpo-Cuina.—The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
maintained communication with its missionaries until well on into 
1943, and received reports of continued work throughout the field, 
and especially of liberty for the Annamese churches to carry on a 
full ministry. The district conference met in Saigon in March, 
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preceded by a very successful young people’s gathering, with 
delegates from all the groups in Cochinchina. The fourteen mission- 
aries in the province of Annam were required in March to move to 
the hill station at Dalat, from where they carried on their work, and 
those in the other provinces were allowed to go on working in the 
cities in which they lived. In August, however, all were interned 
(except for one man who is a French citizen, and his wife), with a 
view to repatriation. 

* ‘The work of the mission press .at Hanoi has continued and the 
Bible Training School at Tourane for Annamese students has 
carried on regular. sessions. 

St Mark’s Gospel has been pubished in Rade, the language of 
a tribe of 150,000 people in Indo-China. 

British NorTH BorNEO, which has been renamed ‘Kita 
Boruneo’, has been, in common with Dutch Borneo, now ‘Minami 
Boruneo’, in telegraphic communication with Tokyo since the 
beginning of the year. Japanese plans for the building of a railway 
and the initiation of industries have involved somewhat ruthless 
exploitation of Chinese labour. News received through the Inter- 
national Red Cross in September indicated that the Bishop of 
Labuan and Sarawak was in internment, as were four Anglican 
— and two women missionaries. Lists come through alpha- 

tically and other names may follow. Confidence in the native 


Christian leadership continues and much encouragement is derived } 


from the fact that there is an Asiatic priest in every mission station. 
It is reported that the. Japanese governor of North Borneo is a 
Christian. 

THE NETHERLANDS East INpiEs.—The Japanese tendency to 
unify Christian activity in occupied areas is clearly illustrated by 
developments in the Netherlands East Indies. In Celebes over ten 
sects have been merged in the Celebes Christian Federation, which 
is also to undertake responsibilities on the social field in common 
with Muslim organizations. Inter-faith activities of a similar kind 
are reported from Java, from where reports indicate Christian work 
under Japanese control. 

Much thought centres in the conditions under which contact 
with the churches of the Netherlands and with other missionary 
bodies will be resumed. The pressure towards Indonesian initiative 
which recent developments have brought about is obviously to be 
encouraged, and the high degree of autonomy which Indonesian 
churches have experienced should, it is felt, be maintained. There 
remains, however, vast scope for evangelization, more particularl 
in an area where the Muslim element is so prevalent. There are still, 
moreover, unevangelized fields in the Netherlands East Indies 
occupied by primitive tribes, as a recent report of the work of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance in Dutch New Guinea shows. 
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The ibilities of co-operation in this task, from quarters outside 
the Dutch or Indonesian churches, might well form one topic for 
consultation in a conference related to problems of Indonesia and 
the South Pacific, the holding of which as soon as conditions permit 
is under discussion. 

The government of the Netherlands is already taking steps for 
the complete suppression throughout the area of the use of opium 
for smoking. War developments in the Pacific have prevented the 
National Missionary Council of Australia continuing to send practical 
assistance to the Netherlands East Indies churches and missions. 
Funds are, however, being accumulated against the day when 
contact can be renewed. 





INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


HE year 1942 came to its end with a situation in which the 
Government and the people of India were ranged opposite 

to each other in conflict. It is true, as was said in the Survey a year 
0, that the outbreak that followed upon the arrest and internment 

of Mr Gandhi and the Congress leaders was not ‘an effective national 


‘movement’, but it brought conciliation to an end and opened between 


the contending parties a chasm which a year later was not bridged. 
The deadlock continues, and every aspect of the public life of India, 
including the Christian movement, is deeply affected by that govern- 
ing fact. Throughout the past year there has been little relaxation of 
the tension and only faint gleams of hope that a solution may be 
achieved. There are, however, some developments for evil or for 
good that may be noted. 

There were and still are two conflicts creating the present 
impasse—the one a conflict that may be said in the main to be 
between Mr Gandhi and the British Government, the other a 
conflict between the Congress and the Muslim League. If we take 
the second of these first, as that which most vitally affects India’s 
future, we find no improvement in the position but rather a sharpen- 
ing of the antagonism. Thus in April the Muslim League formally 
declared that any Federal solution of the constitutional problem 
would be rejected by Muslim India and ‘would inevitably lead to 
bloodshed’. Mr Jinnah in his address as President claimed that the 
League had ‘formed ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the 
Punjab’, and while this is not the actual position in these Provinces, 
the League appears now to be able to dominate the ministries. 
Mr Jinnah reiterated in September his demand for Pakistan as 
‘an indispensable condition of any settlement in India’. 
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Similarly the position of the Viceroy vwis-d-vis Mr Gandhi 
remained unchanged up to the date of Lord Linlithgow’s departure 
from India in October. Just as Mr Jinnah calls repeatedly on Mr 
Gandhi to come to an agreement with him, so with these other two 
antagonists. There is no yielding of any ground on either side. 
Mr Gandhi's fast which formed the climax of this controversy was 
preceded by a correspondence between him and the Viceroy which 
was published emendlanaly before the fast began on February roth. 
That correspondence gives clear evidence on the part of the Vicero 
of what he calls ‘my yr i to follow your mind and to do full 
justice to your argument’. Only in the final letter is there any evidence 
that his patience is giving way and there are similar indications on 
Mr Gandhi’s part as well. It might have been expected that Mr 
Gandhi would have publicly denounced the violence and bloodshed 
which followed upon his arrest, but he does not go beyond a general 
condemnation it vaaaes. He refers in one letter to his having 
on previous occasions ‘done public penange’ for such violence, but 
he does not suggest that that is the significance of his fast on this 
occasion. 

Of the profound emotion stirred among all sections of the Indian 
public by Mr Gandhi’s fast there can be no question, and in that 
respect it had an influence upon India that still remains. But with 
the conclusion of the fast without the tragic result that was so greatly 


feared its ney political significance ends. Its main political conse- : 
r 


quence, apart from the widespread exacerbation of feeling, was the 
resignation of two Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council. Their 
action seems to have been taken purely on personal grounds and 
their political views remain unaltered. There would be general 
agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s opinion that if Mr Gandhi 
had died ‘the task of reconciliation between Britain and the Hindus— 
nay, the Indian nation—would have become extremely difficult’. 

That danger having been surmounted, the Government remained 
resolute in maintaining its policy. Again and again representations 
were made to the Government of India by various sections of the 
community outside the Congress Party—such as the Liberals, the 
Indian Christians and groups of influential missionaries—for a fresh 
approach with a view to ending the deadlock. Thus an appeal was 
made by twenty-five British missionaries for a resumption of negotia- 
tions. A more significant movement, taking its origin in the United 
Provinces and supported by some of the more moderate Congress 
leaders, proposed to ‘consider the whole situation afresh. A pre- 
condition, however, of these attempts at reconciliation was that 
the Government should release the détenus and that the Congress 
should rescind its resolution of August 8th, 1942, and on neither 
side was there any indication that such action would be taken. 

And yet by the close of the year the situation had greatly altered. 
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The new aspect of the war that had come about when Lord Lin- 
lithgow’s successor, Lord Wavell, took charge, gives some reason for 
hope that the stubborn attitude on both sides may be modified and 
that application of a fresh mind to the problem may make a new 
approach possible. Lord Wavell himself has declared that we should 
not suppose ‘that there can be no political progress before the end 
of the war’. 

Throughout the year Mr Wr ae sat has continued his 
efforts to reopen negotiations with the Government. In October he 
made an appeal for ‘the organizing of a national acceptance of Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ scheme of April 1942’. He gave as one reason for 
this the change in the war situation, so that what was impracticable 
in 1942 is no longer so. An additional source of resentment has been 
the legislation in South Africa placing restrictions on the acquisition 
of land by Indians in Natal. Strong protests have been made against 
this proposal, which, it is declared, is a flagrant violation of under- 
takings of the Union Government. Great Britain too is charged with 
unwillingness to protect Indian interests. 

These political agitations have been tragically overcast by the 
emergence early in the year of a serious condition of food scarcity, 
spreading throughout the country and causing great hardship. 
As the year advanced the situation in some parts of India seriously 
deteriorated, till famine with all its calamitous accompaniments 
had established itself. This was especially the case in Bengal and in 
Calcutta, into which many thousands of the starving village people - 
crowded day after day and week after week. The number of people 
in Bengal who had to be fed had risen by the beginning of November 
to 2,100,000 and the number of ‘free kitchens’ to 5500. In spite of 
this, from sixty to ninety famine patients were reported as dying 
every day in Calcutta hospitals. The causes of this calamity cannot 
yet be determined, but undoubtedly the situation has been aggra- 
vated by war conditions and by the disorganization and the fears 
that the events of the time have created. ‘The Friends Ambulance 
Unit is among those who are engaged in relief work in co-operation 
with the Government in this area. 

In all the agony and turmoil of the time the Indian Christian 
community has felt itself to be deeply concerned. The All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians in March passed a resolution calling 
upon the British Government to declare that India shall attain full 
freedom within two years from the cessation of hostilities. At the 
same time it ‘earnestly appeals’ for an agreed solution of the con- 
stitutional problem. 

When the conflict was at its worst the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America sent to its Indian brethren a Christmas 
message of sympathy, and later on a letter was sent by the India 
Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
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Britain and Ireland. This latter document has been described as 
‘an effort to share with Indian Christians British Christian thoughts 
about the situation and to assure them of their desire both to aid 
in the work of reconciliation afd to join again in the future as in the 
past with the Churches of India in partnership in the common task’. 

The British Council of Churches also sent a message to the 
Churches of India expressing its sense of fellowship with them 
in Christ Jesus and its desire for India’s freedom. ‘It is clear’, 
wrote William Paton in July, ‘that the Christian forces in India 
have not been forgetful of the ministry of reconciliation, and in 
this they are joined by the prayers and goodwill of Christians all 
over the world.’ 

Tue WorK AND PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH.—Among the conse- 
quences, evil and good, from the agitatiops aroused among all classes, 
one that can be noted within the Church is a desire to raise its status 
and to secure its independence. This desire for freedom from foreign 
control has not been created solely by the influence of political 
events. These events have only intensified a growing desire that the 
_ Church should bear the main responsibility for the guidance of its 
task of evangelization. Thus, the Bishop of Dornakal, dealing with 
Post-War Problems of Churches and Missions in India, writes: ‘Mission- 
aries should consider it a pride to work as servants of the Church 
of the country and not as agents of a foreign country ’. The example 
of what has happened to the Christian Churches in countries under 
Japanese domination brings home vividly the need that without 
ne Christian organizations should shed their alien character and 
so be able in a self-governing India to maintain their rights and 
discharge their duties as fully indigenous bodies. (One example of 
such indigenization is to be found in the plan which is in process 
of being: carried out by the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, trans- 
ferring ses from the mission in Delhi and the societies in 
England to the Church in Delhi.) 

But if this result is to be attained, the indigenous Churches 
must be raised to a higher spiritual level. It is, no doubt, a sense of 
this need that is causing active efforts to be made for the improve- 
ment of theological study. A conference on this subject was held in 
Poona at the end of last 4 and efforts were initiated to promote 
such study. A survey of theological educatian throughout India 
. has also been set in motion, the object being to discover what can 
be done to provide an adequate ministry for the Church. Regional 
conferences are also being arranged in seven areas of India. 

Attention has also been directed to the training of voluntary 
workers. Courses for such workers have been given in the London 
Missionary Society’s areas, the Dornakal diocese, the Mar Thoma 
Church, the Lushai Hills and in other parts of India. The first 
summer school arranged by the India Sunday School Union in the 
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Marathi area was held in Poona in May and was attended by forty- 
seven persons. Such courses as well as institutes for village elders 
and other church members have proved their value in the United 
Provinces and elsewhere and, it is hoped, will be widely extended. 

Weeks of Witness were once more observed-in all parts of the 
country. The evangelistic surveys, conducted by the National 
Christian Council, continue to be called for and encouraging accounts 
are given of the way in which they are influencing the policy of 
churches and missions. 

The Henry Martyn School for Islamic Studies has found its 
chief opportunity during the. past year in extension work in many 
parts of India. The Rev. J. A. Subhan made an extensive tour in 
Bengal, while Dr and Mrs Donaldson gave six months to South 
India. As a consequence it is proposed to form an advisory com- 
mittee in the South to assist the work of the School. Research is 
also being done and publications issued under the guidance of 
Dr Sweetman. The Rev. A. A. Blasdell, of the American Methodist 
Church in Malaya, was associated with the school for about a year, 
chiefly preparing tracts for Muslims. 

The National Christian Council has in view the establishment of 
a School of Hinduism. In the meantime there is a Christian Society 
for the Study of Hinduism which, by its, ‘institutes’ and its organ 
the Pilgrim, may prepare the way for a School. 

CHRISTIAN Eremeetanes importance of Christian litera- 
ture, both in the India of to-day and also increasingly in the India 
of to-morrow, is recognized, and preparations for greater efforts both 
of production and distribution are being made. In production special 
attention is to be given to new opportunities for literature in such 
languages as the tribal dialects of Assam and Chota Nagpur, to new 
types of approach to non-Christians, to the use of such schemes 
as what is called the Punjab Church Publication Plan to provide 
literature for the Church on Christian doctrine, ethics, life and 
practice. The distribution of literature has been assisted by a survey 
made by Rev. L. A. Crain of the Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, 
under the direction of the Indian Literature Fund. He has drawn 
attention to several successful schemes for creating an appetite 
for books and bringing them direct to those who read them. One of 
these is the method of Book Fairs, and another the encouragement 
of school children to make themselves ‘junior salesmen’ during 
holiday times. 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTION.—The Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council at its meeting in February accepted the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee of the Central Board 
of Christian Higher Education that, in view of the large and growing 
Protestant Church in Assam, a Christian college should be estab- 
lished there and that it should be a union college. It was reported 
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that nearly half the Christian students in the Christian colleges were, 
women and that of the 1859 women students, 847 were Christians. 
It was agreed that the Central Board should turn its attention to 
post-war plans, and specially to the subject of freedom for religious 
instruction. In spite, however, of the fears here suggested, reports 
of enrolments six months later give no indication of a decrease 
in the popularity of the Christian colleges. In not a few cases there 
were many more applicants for admission than could be admitted. 

Good progress been made in the negotiations to secure that 
the difficult question of the establishment of a college of graduate 
standard for the medical training of men should be solved by making 
the Medical College for Women at Vellore a co-educational institu- 
tion. For this purpose an adequate staff must be obtained and the 
most recent news from the Christian Medical Association of India 
indicates that there are fair prospects of this difficulty, as well as 
that of financing so large and significant an undertaking, being 
overcome. 

Christian medical work has meanwhile suffered a heavy loss in 
the death of Dr C. Frimodt-Méller, who, through the Union Mission 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Arogyavaram, made a great contribution 
to the fight against tuberculosis in India. 

Tue NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL.—The Rev. Frank Whittaker, 
who has been Secretary of the National Christian Council for three 
years, was succeeded in March by the Rev. Charles W. Ranson, of the 
Methodist mission in Madras, who takes charge especially of ‘mass 
movement’ work and of evangelistic surveys. 

In addition to the various enterprises already mentioned with 
which the Council has had much to do there are other special activi- 
ties that should be noted. There are, for example, demands made 
upon it in consequence of the coming of war to India. The number 
of Indian Christians who have joined up for some kind of war service 
is proportionately large. Thus the Bishop of Travancore estimates 
that close on 100,000 have done so from his diocesan area, while the 
Bishop of Dornakal believes.that more than half the recruits from 
the ‘Telugu area are Christians. This development lays a heavy 
responsibility on the Church, and the need is being supplied through 
the National Christian Council. The financial support of such Indian 
chaplains is to be met by the Indian Church. 

An important development of the work of the National Christian 
Council has centred in the Christian Home and its dedication to 
Christ. To this end the Madras Provincial Council organized a 
series of regional conferences in the Kanarese, Tamil and Malayalam 
areas. 

Discussion of the important proposals for closer co-operation 
between churches and missions of different denominations has gone 


on throughout the year, and a memorandum has been prepared 
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»by the National Christian Council summing up the results that have 
been reached. This document is now being sent out with a request 
that each church and mission should state definitely its attitude to 
the specific suggestions for joint executive action. . 

It is interesting to note that it has been arranged that the Rev. 
C. E. Abraham, of Serampore University, shall go to Nanking 
Theological oi (now transferred to Chengtu), as a visiting 
Professor, while the National Christian Council of India is inviting the 
National Christian Council of China to send a fraternal delegate to its 
next meeting. The study of Chinese in Indian colleges and universities 
is also being urged by the Indian Public Schools Conference. 
CuurcH UNIoN.—By the spring of 1943, all the constituent 
Church Councils of the South India United Church had voted on 
the Scheme for Union in South India. Six were prepared to accept 
it, but two, and these the largest, including more than half of the 
total membership of the S.I.U.C., definitely rejected it. The meeting 
of the General Assembly of the S.I.U.C. has been postponed until 
September 1944. The South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist 
Church repeated in January its hearty acceptance of the Scheme 
and its readiness at once to enter into union, and in July the Methodist 
Conference passed a resolution indicating its acceptance of the 
Scheme. In the case of the Episcopal Syned of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, votes are being taken in the diocesan councils 
and five haye approved of union. From this it will be seen that as far 
as the South India United Church is concerned the position in April 
was far from clear and some delay at least seemed to be necessary. 
While this was the situation in April a new impediment to union 
has been created by a pronouncement of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in an address on “Christian Unity and Church Reunion’ which 
he gave to the Convocation of Canterbury in May. He was dealing 
with the section of the Scheme known as ‘the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment’, which describes the process to be followed in appointing 
an incumbent to a vacant Anglican church during the transitional 
riod. Of this the Archbishop said, ‘I am prepared to say without 
esitation that when the Lambeth Conference of 1930 encouraged 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon to go forward with the 
Scheme, it certainly interpreted that section as meaning that a 
non-episcopally-ordained minister would not be appointed to the 
charge of a previously Anglican church except in the rarest circum- 
stances which would be such as to afford a manifest ground for 
exceptional action.’ That is, as he makes clear, a provisional judg- 
ment, and he ‘holds himself ready to reconsider the whole matter’. 
He also makes it clear that the decision rests, not with the Church of 
England, but with the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. This 
opinion has caused much disturbance of mind in the other churches 
concerned. The Methodist Church and the S.I.U.C. feel that it 
3 
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creates a new uncertainty in regard to non-episcopally ordained: 
ministers and the matter must receive further consideration. 

It appears that the opinion is growing in India that the Joint 
Committee should meet again and should consider whether agree- 
ment could not be reached on the lines of fully unifying the ministries 
of the three Churches from the very beginning of the union by a 

rocess of mutual commissioning or supplemental ordination. The 
Bisho of Dornakal has in fact made definite proposals of this nature. 

The Metropolitan of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
acting on a canon of the Church to which appeal has been made, 
has referred to all the provinces of the Anglican Communion the 
questions whether, if the union be made in South India on the 
basis of the present Scheme, these provinces will (a) break com- 
munion with the Church of India, and/or (6) refuse to hold com- 
munion with the united Church in South India. In England, these 
questions have been brought before the Convocations, with a draft 
answer prepared by the bishops. In this draft, the first question is 
answered with a direct negative; as to the second question, it is, 
in effect, stated that if ministers or members of the united Church 
were to come to England, they could only have the same status in 
the Church of England as they would have had apart from the 
union, 7.e., episcopally ordained ministers could be accepted to 
minister in the Church of England but, if they did so, they would 
have to follow the rules and customs of the Church in their relations 
with other Churches. The matter is still under consideration in the 
Canterbury Convocation. 

In the negotiations for union in North India which have been 
taking place between the Methodist Church in Southern Asia, 
the United Church of Northern India and’ the’ Baptists (British), 
some obstacles—particularly as to the powers of bishops—appear 
still to have to be overcome. In these circumstances it is good to be 
able to report at least one practical achievement in church unity. 
A new united theological seminary for Kerala (in South India) 
was opened in Trivandrum in June. In it episcopal and non-episcopal 
students as well as those of one branch of the Syrian Church will be 
trained together for the Christian ministry. 





CEYLON 


Life in Ceylon in 1943 has been far more normal than in 1942. 
The immediate threat of invasion has been lifted. The economic 
situation has remained serious, but though high prices and economic 
distress continue, they seem to be less acute + 
ing measures have been somewhat relaxed. 

While ~~ keenly the tense political situation in her neighbour 
India, Ceylon 


in 1942 and ration- 


erself has had a comparatively quiet year in the 
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realm of politics. She has been promised practical control of her 
own domestic affairs after the war and most of her leaders seem to. 
have accepted this assurance. 

Of profound interest to the Christian movement in Ceylon is 
the thoroughgoing review which is taking place in the realm of 
education. The new Ceylon University has conferred its first degrees. 
It is clearly becoming the centre of higher education, and is planning 
its whole programme in close relation to the needs of the Island, a 
step which involves a careful revision of the work of mission high 
schools and junior colleges. A select government committee is now 
making a study of elementary education and training schools, and it 
is anticipated that its report may contain some radical recommenda- 
tions which, if accepted, will profoundly affect the educational 
programme of missions and churches in these fields. 

Corporate thinking and planning have in the meanwhile gone 
forward. In the Jaffna area, the three denominations involved are 
considering a plan for common control of their vernacular schools. 
In view of the predominance of Buddhist sympathies apparent in 
the government department of education, the strongest possible co- 
ordination of Christian educational activities is especially important. 

The marked growth of nationalism in Ceylon, and the pressure 
to identify Buddhism with it as the national religion, were discussed 
in detail by the secretary of the Ceylon Christian Council in the 
July issue of this Review. The whole trend of events has in fact 
given much impetus to the concern of churches and missions for 
more extensive evangelism on co-operative lines. A consultative 
meeting on evangelism held in November 1942 in Colombo revealed 
some definite shortcomings in the methods at present employed, 
and in particular a lack of responsibility for evangelism on the part 
of Christian people as a whole. There is a clear need for a greater 
number of itinerant evangelists, to cover a wider area, and of 
evangelists who will live in the villages and establish more realistic 
contacts than are possible by periodical visitation. A commission of 
the Methodist. Missionary Society which has recently made a study 
of Methodist work in Ceylon calculates that there are 9800 villages 
without any Christians in them and 780 with only one in each. 

In the field of literature the challenge is correspondingly clear and, 
in response to it, the literature committee of the Ceylon Christian 
Council is drafting a five-year literature production programme for 
publications in English, Sinhalese and Tamil. 

An: important event in the common thinking of the churches 
of Ceylon was the theological conference held at Kandy in December 
1942, with Roman Catholic participation. An outcome of it was the 
formation of a theological group for joint study and the deepening 
of theological foundations. 

The South India plan for church union involves two of the 
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church bodies in Ceylon. The National Christian Council therefore 
spent much effort in publishing material explaining the implications 
and significance of the scheme. The Council, however, at its annual 
meeting in March, decided to ask its church union committee to 
explore the possibilities of a plan whereby each present denomination 
would be considered a branch of the Church and would maintain 
much of its present distinctive character, while all would be united 
under some such name as ‘the Church of Christ in Ceylon’ and would 
gather in a biennial synod. There are in Ceylon, and especially in 
the Jaffna Church Council, strong advocates of the close organic 
union envisaged in the South India scheme. A vigorous discussion of 
these two plans is now taking place, and may be expected to continue 
during the coming year. 


BuRMA 


Although closed to foreign missionary co-operation, Burma has 
not been altogether bereft of contact with the outside world. On 
several occasions Burma missionaries-in-exile have been in actual 
touch with Christians in Burma. One missionary penetrated far 
enough beyond the border to spend Christmas, 1942, with a group of 
Christians in Burma’s hills. 

It has taken time to establish contact with all the missionaries 
who finally made their way to India, and consultations between 
them continued for some months by correspondence. But in 
February a meeting of available members of the executive committee 
of the Burma Christian Council took place in Nagpur and was 
followed in July by a meeting of the continuation committee of the 
Council, formed as an emergency body, at Lahore. The Council has 
inaugurated a periodical news letter, the Exile. . 

It seems already nomen to look realistically to the future. 
Participation in relief measures is clearly regarded as the most 
likely first line of approach to the re-entry of Burma, and it is hoped 
that missionaries may share in this service as a volun and dis- 
tinctively Christian unit, for they are obviously well fitted, by train- 
ing and experience, for the task. Plans for the resumption of Christian 
work in general inevitably remain tentative until consultation with 
the Church in Burma becomes possible, and the conviction prevails 
that missionaries returning to Burma, as to other countries suffering 
invasion, should regard themselves as going specifically as helpers 
to a Church strengthened by the test of adversity and accustomed 
to a greater measure of self-government than before the war. 

In so far as it is possible to plan ahead, however, much emphasis 
falls on the value of pooling personnel and resources, and a resolution 
adopted at the Nagpur meeting recommends ‘that no major institu- 
tion be re-opened simply because it was there before, or because 
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its buildings have survived, but that the determining principle be 
whether it meets the needs of the Church in Burma. . .’ 

Certain fields of service appear to those looking at Burma’s future 
needs as calling for special preparation. Greater emphasis on medical 
missionary training is being urged upon the home boards in con- 
nexion with the recruiting of candidates; and the need for a new and 
better use of the resources of the land, in relation to the whole task 
of the rehabilitation of rural life, leads logically to a consideration 
of more specialized agricultural training as part of a missionary’s 
equipment for service in rural Burma.. 

ractical steps have already been taken towards fuller co-opera- 
tion between the denominations. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has released the Rev. George Appleton to serve as 
secretary of the Christian Literature Society and of the Burma 
Christian Council. The Christian Literature Society, the Burma 
agency of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Baptist Mission Press, of Rangoon, have adopted a joint five-year 
plan, in accordance with which the British and Foreign Bible Society 
will concentrate on the printing of Bibles and Testaments (and has 
already placed orders for Scriptures in Burmese, Sgaw Karen, 
Pwo > St Kachin, Shan and Hkun), while the Christian Literature 
Society produces material of a more general character. It is now at 
work on a Burmese Hymnal, to be a joint publication of the American 
and British Methodist, Anglican and Baptist missions. The survey 
of Christian presses and bookshops in India undertaken by Mr 
Crain, of the Baptist Mission Press, referred to in the India section 
of this Survey, will be invaluable in considering the needs of Burma. 

There is ¢very hope that similar co-operation will extend to the 
field of higher education, and the Burma Christian Council has 
discussed the ultimate ibility of a Union Christian College. 

A detailed study of Christian work and prospects in Burma, by 
the Rev. George Appleton, is to be included in the April issue of the 
Review. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


2 te record of this least accessible area of missionary enterprise 

is always brief, but rarely without indication of progress in 
terms of patient, small beginnings in some quarter where the barest 
suggestion of an opening for evangelism has made itself felt. Both 
the Central Asian Mission and the Moravian Missionary Society 
have penetrated further, in 1943, in difficult territory. 

e need in Kasumir for a home and school for Christian 
children has preoccupied the Central Asian Mission for some time. 
Hitherto the only facilities open for those who cannot send their 
children to mission schools in India have been the State schools, 
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with their emphasis on the Koran and their non-Christian atmo- 
sphere, or the Reman Catholic institutions. A response to this need 
has now been made with the opening of a small school-at Bandapur, 
with four children. 

An enterprise on much the same lines is that of the Moravians 
in opening an orphanage in the village of Chushot, TrBeT, as an 
alternative to maintaining it on the mission compound at Leh! The 
village is one which suffered heavy loss of life in a typhoid epidemic 
a few years ago, and has many orphans living in it. It is also a centre 
of Muslim opposition, which the motive and character of the 
orphanage wad its hoped-for success in training children for useful 
citizenship may well aM to break down. 





THE NEAR EAST 


7 extremes to which experience has taken the countries of 

the Near East in the past twelve months, and the contrasts 
in the conditions and aspirations prevailing from one country to 
another, make it a difficult area in which to review briefly the impact 
of the Christian Mission. North Africa has passed through the fire 
of battle and seen the end of a vital campaign. The people of the 
Balkans, on the other hand, stand expectantly on the threshold of 
major developments. Individual aspirations of a national kind 
intermingle with the pressure for Arab unity, which has grown 
steadily throughout the year as the prospects for looking at the 
future have become brighter, and which centred at the end of 
a in an official series of talks in Cairo. Many outstanding 
individual problems face some of the states interested in the pro- 
motion of Arab unity: Palestine has to reconcile Arab and Jew, and 
still remains under the mandatory control of Great Britain; Syria 
has still to negotiate the final stages of the removal of the French 
mandate, while events in the Lebanon, beginning with the announce- 
ment of constitutional reforms in October, clearly designed to remove 
all traces of non-Lebanese authority, and culminating in a political 
crisis in November, indicate the passionate determination for the 
completion of promised independence which must be reckoned with 
here, and typify the delicacy of operation required to reconcile 
justifiable aspirations with the needs of the immediate situation. 
The establishment of an Arab federation, composed, presumably, of 
Feypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq. and Saudi 
Arabia, should meet with understanding in the light of the increasing 
mutual contact into which modern means of communication bring 
them, and bearing in mind the common ground on which, in inter- 
national relationships and economic interests, they stand. Chris- 
tian opinion will look, however, with interest on the effect of such 
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efforts towards unity, (whether they actually take the form of 
federation or not), on the question of religious liberty. That question 
has come under further discussion in the course of the year, on the 
basis of the memorandum on a pro ‘charter of religious free- 
dom’ referred to in the last Survey. The comments that it has evoked 
bring out not only the Christian, but the fundamentally democratic 
spirit which inspired it. It is a spirit, moreover, that is clearly 
ang in some Muslim quarters, and it is to the democratic 
element which, it is hoped, would make itself felt in an Arab 
federation, that the ideal of religious liberty should appeal. 

Meanwhile, the wide distribution of allied troops remains the 
feature most common to the whole area, and while the more familiar 
task of ministering to them must.of necessity be secondary to the 
work of the approach to the Muslim, the insight that they gain into 
the scope and character of Christian missions, and the sympathy 
which many of them display, provide a new form of ‘home base 
education’ much to be desired. A study group, which will make a 
detailed investigation of Christian-Muslim relations, has meanwhile 
been formed by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America’s 
committee on work among Muslims. 

Reports from the area and consultations in North America and 
Britain reveal great possibilities of advance in the matter of Christian 
literature. Government concern with the promotion of literacy, 
notably in Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Iran, suggests increasing oppor- 
tunities in that direction. . 

It is learned that a meeting of the Near East Christian Council 
took place recently in Beirut, but the report is not available at the 
time of writing. It is also learned, with the deepest regret, that the 
Rev. H. H. Riggs, secretary of the Council, died in August in 
Jerusalem, only two days after returning to the field. The Council 
remains, meanwhile, closely concerned with its special responsi- 
bility of seeking to bring the ancient eastern Churches and the 
younger Churches of the area into close and fruitful co-operation, 
as part of the whole enterprise of world Christianity. 





TURKEY 


In a country where Christian enterprise centres largely in the 
maintenance of schools oe continue, according to reports from 
the American Board, full to overflowing), the increasing concern of 
the government with education suggests the key responsibility held 
by schools of the quality of those of the Christian Mission. The 
greatest increase in the national budget for 1943 went to the depart- 
ment of public instruction, though with the number of children 
(970,000 out of 2;000,000 children of school age), receiving primary 
education almost double that of ten years ago, and with children 
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under fifteen years of age forming the largest percentage of the total 
population, provision is still far from adequate. It has also to be 
noted that though 200,000 register in the lowest class, only 90,000 
stay the course, and for the educationist it is not only a matter of 
increasing staff and school buildings, but of countering the eagerness 
of children to begin earning at too early an age and the negligence 
of a poe many parents. The ‘young people’ age-group (15-25), the 
smallest in the country, also presents a special responsibility, for 
the great majority of * bic come from poor families in the villages 
and small towns, work on the land and do not continue their educa- 
tion very far beyond the primary stage. 

Preoccupation with problems of education is closely related to 
the growing pressure for a national consciousness and for the 
fostering of a Turkish culture. The programmes of the Halkevis 
(People’s Houses) reveal a growing stress on their importance as 
cultural centres in the promotion of ‘Turkish literature, art and music 
and as a link with the life of the rural population. 

Public health measures receive increasing attention in govern- 
ment policy. A vigorous government campaign is to be noted to 
discourage smoking among children and young people. The National 
Assembly debate on the budget of the General Administration of 
. Monopolies gave much attention to the figures for the consumption 
of ‘raki’ (a highly alcoholic drink). Measures to combat infant 
mortality and death in child-birth include the opening of six more 
health institutions, one of them, at Etimesut, the first to be esta- 
blished in a rural environment. All such developments give additional 
purpose and value to the medical work maintained at high pressure 
by the American Board. Appreciation of the work of the American 
Board is evident. Some misgiving has, however, been expressed in 
‘missionary circles, and re-echoed among liberal-minded Muslims, 
at the discriminatory manner in which the new tax introduced in 
November 1942, to pay, it is explained, for the maintenance of a 
standing army and to check inflation and profiteering, has been 
applied to the Christian and Jewish minorities. The heavy rates at 
which non-Muslims have been assessed, with no right of appeal, do 
not seem consistent with the liberal attitude of mind on the part of 
the government to which minorities in Turkey have become accus- 
tomed, and it is much to be hoped that an soudliahtion of the applica- 
tion of this otherwise understandable measure will be brought about.. 


SYRIA 


The year has been one.of practical difficulty in the matter of 
supplies, especially for those responsible for large institutions, and 
the sharp rise in the cost of living has created problems for both 
missionaries and national workers. Flour has been strictly rationed 
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and the shortage of bread, the staple diet of the population, has been 
a source of some anxiety. The response of the American University 
of Beirut to the challenge of lack of medical supplies is impressive: 
Typhus vaccines have been prepared and 1,200,000 doses were 
issued in 1943. Insulin has been produced since 1940 and drugs also 
manufactured on a very large scale, all of this on the initiative of 
the peace-time personnel of the respective departments and in very 
restricting conditions. The American Episcopal mission has opened 
a hostel for Anglican students at the university, with a view not only 
to meeting an obvious practical need but also to the possibility, under 
these more personal conditions, of developing vocations for teaching, 
in a country where the need for native teachers is outstanding. 

An instance of the demand for education is afforded by the 
immediate success of the school opened at Breihieh in 1942 by the 
British Syrian Mission. It already has the maximum number of 
pupils which it can accept and requests for admission come from 
all the neighbouring villages. English education in general is in 
great demand and the American Presbyterian mission reports its 
schools ‘almost embarrassingly popular’. 

Syria remains; meanwhile, a haven for many refugees. Recent 
arrivals are some twelve hundred from Greece, mostly women and 
children, who are established in camps.above Beirut and Tripoli, 
in the care, more especially as regards personal and occupational 
needs, of the Society of Friends. 

The school planned by the Jerusalem and the East Mission for 
the Assyrians who have been settled along the Khabur River (re- 
ferred to in the last Survey) is to be established at Tel Tamer, the 
largest and most central of the thirty-two villages which comprise 
the settlement, with a Syrian Orthodox headmaster and an Assyrian 
staff. Both the Syrian government, which is giving the land, and the 
Free French authorities view the project with much sympathy, and 
strong financial support and caliaborttion have been received from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., which previously 
maintained a school for Assyrians in Iraq. Day boys only are to be 
accepted for the first year and forty are already enrolled. The 
syllabus, which is to have a strong agricultural bias, will aim very 
markedly at instilling an appreciation of the land and a real sense of 
settlement and security, among people who have been all too con- 
stantly on the move. The success of this venture depends to a large - 
extent, as do so many rural projects in the Near East, on irrigational 
enterprise, and it is encouraging that the Free French authorities 
have in view, as part of a larger scheme, a twenty-mile irrigation 
ditch along the east side of the Khabur, which would greatly im- 
prove the quality of the Assyrians’ land. 

The United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine met at 
Beirut in May. A challenge to co-operative advance was recognized 
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to lie in the Bedouin and Circassian fields and in specific work among 
youth in both Syria and Palestine. More, it was felt, could be done 
co-operatively in Jewish settlements and Muslim villages and the 
need for specially trained Bible teachers was stressed. 


PALESTINE 


The course of events in Palestine suggests a blend of increasing 
outward prosperity with disturbance and tension beneath the 
surface. The maintenance of material supplies under war conditions 
continues to be a source of amazement, and the exploitation of the 
country’s own resources gains steadily in strength under the con- 
tinued initiative of Arab and Jew. The Arabs, who constitute seventy 
per cent of the population, are going increasingly into agricultural 
ventures, profiting by the scientific experiments of the Jews. The 
influx of capital, caused by Jewish immigration and by the presence 
of large contingents of the allied forces, enables the Arab to stand 
more securely on his own feet, but the views of those who have 
observed the current trend at first hand see in such progress the 
seeds of a still further enhanced sense of nationalism and an eager- 
ness to set up an Arab economy that will do little to improve relations 
with the Jews. Recent analyses of the situation by Jews reveal great 
keenness for the exploitation of the 5,500,000 acres which are still 
not under cultivation, but which, with daring irrigational schemes, 
could become productive. 

A recent article in the Economist draws attention to the deleterious 
effect of the term in the mandate which ensures to each community 
the right to the maintenance of its own schools. The British 
government has done a great deal to help strengthen the Arab schools, 
and the two systems, Arab and Hebrew, continue in operation and 
help to keep Arab and Jew apart. Only, it is pointed out, in the 
Christian schools do they meet and mix. 

The growth in commercial enterprise in Palestine affords a good 
example of the need for the creation of Christian opinion on behalf 
of young industries exposed to general competition in the post-wat 
world. With the exception of the potash, and possibly the citrus 
fruit, industry, Palestinian exports will face the kind of rivalry with 
which they will not successfully compete unless some international 
authority protects them. Here, as in other parts of the world, the 
duty of concerning themselves with the welfare of local industries 
in colonial or mandated areas is one which the Christian forces on 
the spot, concerned with the whole well-being of the life of those 
among whom ‘they work, may not escape. 

News from the Christian missions indicates a steady maintenance 
of activity, including that of ‘orphaned missions’. A British director has 
been appointed to the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem and a manager 
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secured for the farm at Bir Salim, where the number of apprentices 
has been slightly increased. An all-Palestinian staff maintains the 
Nazareth branch of the Syrian Orphanage in being. The government 
has appropriated the Bethlehem property of the Ferusalemverein, but 
the Beit Sahur school has monn AE 2 a very satisfactory year. 

The consecration took place in London on September 2ist of 
the Venerable W. H. Stewart, formerly Archdeacon in Palestine, 
Syria and Transjordan, as Bishop in Jerusalem. 


IRAQ AND ARABIA 


Every mile of penetration in this area spells progress and there 
are a good many,miles of extension to report. Rostak, thirty miles 
inland, has been added to the itinerary of the American Reformed 
Church mission, which has been invited to return. The mission’s 
workers at Muscat have penetrated into the interior, which was 
previously closed to motor travel, and they estimate after visiting 
over forty places that, if an evangelistic unit were available, it could 
be at work all the time. The Near East Christian Council has been 
afforded special facilities by the Iraqi government to visit all mission 
stations in Iraq and down the Persian Gulf. 

The greatest opportunity is still on the medical field, though 
supplies have been scarce and prohibitive in price. The weekly 
evangelistic and medical tours of Bahrein island, undertaken from 
the Mason Memorial Hospital, have been resumed; and the local 
response to a medical tour carried out on official invitation into 
Hassa, described as Arabia’s greatest oasis, has convinced the mission 
of the people’s real desire for a hospital, though the necessary 
permission is understood not yet to have been received. 

The Danish Church Mission has extended its work at Aden, 
with the construction of a church, a medical ¢linic and a mission 
house and school. Dr Petrie, of the Church of Scotland mission, 
has completed his survey of the Protectorate area for the Aden 
government and has submitted his report. 

Since Iraq joined the United Nations in January, the background | 
has become one of still further preoccupation with the war and all 
that it entails in high prices, rationing measures, acceleration of 
employment and the concern with material profit which inevitably 
goes with it. There are many American and British troops in the 
country, as well as Indian contingents, on whose behalf the Y.M.C.A. 
is working out a scheme of service which, when fully launched, will 
require over thirty Indian secretaries. 


IRAN 


_ ‘The pressure of war activity on Iran, the life-line of communica- 
tion between Russia and her allies, culminated in September in 
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a declaration of war on the side of the United Nations. Iranian 
opinion, which has hitherto viewed with some misgiving the opening 
up of the country under foreign initiative, is now coming to see it as 
something of wide potentialities which national enterprise will be 
called upon to carry further. The declarations of the three-Power 
meeting in Teheran envisage the full participation of Iran in the 
establishment of a system of international peace and security. 

The high cost of living continues to be felt severely and though 
the country’s status as a belligerent should simplify problems of 
distribution, the shortage of wheat has been acute for the greater 
part of the year. 

Meanwhile Christian forces at work in the country take an 
optimistic view of possibilities of advance. Greater freedom of 
activity is reported both by the American Presbyterian mission and 
by the Church Missionary Society. The American Presbyterian 
mission reports all its available staff working at full pressure and is 
indeed appealing for more workers. The Church Missions to 
Jews has found a ready response to evangelization in the Caspian 
district and has been pressed, on the most favourable conditions as 
to freedom of activity, to open a school for Jewish children. The 
Church Missionary Society has in view the opening up of work in 
Abadan, the oil centre, where a good many young Christians are at 
work without pastoral care. 

The Iranian government itself is displaying much initiative in 
education. Two hundred new schools were opened in 1942, literacy 
is spreading and evening classes for adults are on the increase. 

Further conferences have taken place between the Northern and 
Southern Churches with reference to church union, but though no 


report is available negotiations are understood to be proceeding 
favourably. 


o 
EGYPT 


A major concern of work in Egypt continues to be the recon- 
ciliation of an acute shortage of teaching staff with a steady 
appreciation of mission schools, many of which again show record 
enrolments, and a growing demand for the type of education which 
they provide. 

Several missions have extended their evangelistic work in new 
directions. The United Presbyterian mission plans a wider use of 
libraries related to churches and a woman missionary, working with 
an Egyptian colleague, is making headway here. The mission also 
has in view a comprehensive approach to village community 
problems, on the lines of that already made in the community- 
centred type of elementary school set up at Edmu. The opening of 
student hostels also suggests a valuable method of evangelism and 
both the Presbyterians and the Egypt General Mission are extending 
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their work in this direction. The venture would specially relate to 
the problem of maintaining contact with those who go from 
missionary primary schools to government secondary schools. It 
has hitherto been solved to some extent by the establishment of 
Christian clubs, though these are costly to maintain, only operate 
at night and have to face competition from more elaborately equipped 
institutions. 

The year has not been without anxiety in the matter of freedom 
to teach the Christian faith in the missionary schools. Another draft 
law on the subject was published in the press in March but was put 
aside in June on the Prime Minister’s instructions. The Christian 
schools have maintained their regular religious practices and 
scripture lessons, and the majority of those concerned strongly 
oppose the exclusion of Muslim pupils from the schools. It is of 
much importance to record that, for the first time, the possibility of 
the provision of a ‘conscience clause’ by the Christian schools is 
under discussion. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Nineteen forty-three opened with a proposal from that part of 
the Evangelical Church of Egypt served by the United Presbyterian 
mission in the northern area of the Sudan that it should assume 
responsibility for the support of all established congregations and 
preaching centres and for a special evangelist among the non- 
Christians. Most of the members of this rather remarkable church 
are of Egyptian, Syrian or Ethiopian origin and of Christian birth, 
and racially are almost as foreign to the Sudan as are their missionary 
colleagues, though the common tongue of Arabic binds all except 
the Ethiopians into a kinship with their non-Christian Sudanese 
brethren that the mission finds to be very real and of strategic 
importance. The church shows marked evangelistic initiative and 
provides almost the entire staff for the work of the mission in 
Khartoum North, Omdurman and Gereif. ' 

In the southern area, with only a skeleton staff at the central 
stations, missionaries and Christian tribesmen have achieved en- 
couraging results among the Nuer, Shulla and Anuak tribes. 
Extreme conditions of hunger and even famine have prevailed in 
this area, due to three successive years of poor crops or crop failure, 
and missionary forces have shared to the full in relief measures. 

The first Sudanese deacoris at work with the Church Missionary 
Society were ordained priests at the beginning of the year. Stress is 
laid on the evangelistic opportunity in the Nuba Mountains, to 
counteract Muslim influence and to keep pace with the educational 
advance. 


St Mark’s Gospel has been published in Krongo. 
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ETHIOPIA 


Clarification of = for the resumption of missionary work 
goes forward. The Ethiopian government clearly envisages forei 
missionary concentration on the non-Christian elements of the 
population and on areas not covered by the Church of Ethiopia, 
with a view to avoiding any diversion of people from the form of 
Christian doctrine and practice to which membership of the Church 
of Ethiopia has accustomed them. In the schools, the syllabus and 
the language of instruction must be as prescribed for government 
schools in the area in question and no children under fifteen years 
of age may be accepted, though some elasticity may be expected in 
the application of this rule. In the areas allocated to missionary 
societies, denominational doctrine may be preached freely, but a 
‘right of entry’ is retained for teachers pa ae to give Christian 
religious instruction according to the doctrine of the Ethiopian 
Church to children whose parents desire it. 

Missionaries will be expected to collaborate in the promotion 
of Amharic as the common language of the country, though where 
necessary the local languages will be used at the initial stages of 
instruction in the missionary areas. In general, Amharic is the 
language of instruction in the lower classes of the schools, though 
English is introduced at a higher stage and is taught as the first 
foreign language. It is interesting to note in passing that government 
officials and others are taking full advantage of the facilities for the 
study of English afforded by the institute recently opened in Addis 
Ababa by the British Council. 

Most of the societies with work in Ethiopia have representatives 
already on the field again. The United Presbyterian mission has 
been planning to reopen the George Memorial Hospital at Addis 
Ababa in October and to reoccupy its stations at Sayo and Gorei. 
The mission has eo for leave to occupy four new stations in 
the same area, one of them for work among the Anuak tribe hitherto 
reached from Okobo, Sudan. Reinforcements of the mission’s 
personnel are on the way, as are those of the Sudan Interior Mission. 
Members of the Swedish Evangelical Mission have arrived and 
the Church Missions to Jews, which works in very remotely situated 
areas, is planning to resume activity. 

The attitude of the government towards missions prepared to 
collaborate in its rehabilitation plans is evidently sympathetic. 
Relationships should be still further consolidated by the formation 
of an Ethiopia Intermission Council, representative of all non- 
Roman Catholic work, which has been under discussion in the course 
of the year. 

St John’s Gospel has been published in the language of the 
Walamo tribe. 
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NorTH AFRICA 


Since the allied landing in November 1942, events have con- 
spired to involve Christian missionaries in situations as difficult and 
as bewildering, in their own way, as will be found in any war- 
stricken area. The release of Algeria and Morocco from Nazi 
occupation brought restriction and the danger of imprisonment to 
Tunisia, which came for a time under Nazi rule, and conditions and 
relationships for Christian forces have been liable to change radically 
at short notice. There has been, moreover, the task of counteracting 
a certain disillusionment on the part of the people in the interior, 
who expected to feel the benefits of material relief as a result of the 
allied successes much more quickly and realistically than has proved 
the case and who have clearly suffered as a result of the difficulties 
experienced in the matter of distribution. Missionaries in the remote 
regions have set a fine example in the sharing of goods and have 
evidently shown the utmost ingenuity in improvising supplies 
(unravelling their curtains, for instance, to make good a complete 
dearth of sewing thread). 

Though the year has seen the end of the fighting in North Africa, 
and though there are many instances of Arab kindness and co- 
operation, the intensity of the campaign has led many who have 
watched the Arab reaction not to expect any lessening of prejudice 
towards Christianity, which the Muslim all too readily identifies 
with the mutual destruction in which he sees western people en- 
gaging before his eyes, and growing emphasis is laid, by those 
working among Muslims, on the vital necessity of detaching the 
presentation of Christianity from western associations and of 
emphasizing its Near Eastern origins. 

Missionary reports suggest a noticeable growth in anti-semitism 
on the part of the Arabs, who have always shown an inclination to 
resent the status as French citizens which the Jews in Algeria have 
enjoyed since the passing of the Lot Crémieux in 1870, though the 
Arabs themselves resist assimilation. The Jews, however, have 
inevitably suffered from the comparative slowness of the French 
authorities who have succeeded the Vichy régime, seeking, no doubt, 
to establish legislation that will satisfy both Arab and Jew, to restore 
to them the rights of which they were deprived in 1940, including 
the benefits of the Loi Crémieux. 

The consolidation of available Christian forces is a major concern 
for all at work on a field which has suffered much dislocation, and 
the possibilities of closer co-operation between the foreign mission- 
aries and the local French churches are much in mind. The latter 
report a growing sense of responsibility among Algerian Christians, 
notably those of the younger generation, and a deepening spiritual 
unity. The establishment in Algiers of the French Protestant 
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Federation, under the chairmanship of Pasteur André Boegner, will 
not only do much to co-ordiriate the work of the French churches, 
but will provide a means for the renewal of French participation in 
the whole oecumenical enterprise. 





Tue BALKAN LANDS 


Though a survey of this area must admit continued destitution 
and physical strain under enemy occupation, it must also record a 
sharp rise in local initiative as the effects of the victory in North 
Africa and the invasion of Italy make themselves felt. In Greece 
and Yugoslavia, guerrilla movements have lately reached such pro- 
portions as to require a re-distribution of Axis forces. 

The greatest material hardship in Greece is reported to be on 

the mainland and on the islands nearest to it. Conditions were 
reported in September to be desperate, and even worse than those 
prevailing in the winter of 1941. The islands close to the Turkish 
coast are reported to be suffering less, thanks to food which has 
reached them from the Canadian government. 
The Church in the Balkan area continues to hold the supreme 
leadership, working disinterestedly for the people, resisting anti- 
semitism, organizing the relief of material distress. In Athens, the 
parishes of the Orthodox Church are all welfare centres, operating 
without confessional distinction, and the close contact existing 
between the Church and the population has become an outstanding 
feature of the national life. 

The American Board learns that the Greek members of its 
College in Athens are continuing to maintain a girls’ school, though 
no channels are open through which to = § them funds from 
abroad, and that the Greek faculty of Anatolia College, Thessalonica, 
is also continuing to maintain the private high school which was 
opened in 1941. In conditions where it is clearly a matter of keeping 
body and soul together, the first graduating class of that school 
took the first six places (among 159 candidates) in the recent state 
examination. 

The common suffering through which the Balkan lands are 
passing and the liberation to which they all now look are doing 
much to draw them together in planning for the future. Views are 
already being exchanged on the subject of a possible Balkan pact 
and of inter-state agreements on political and econoniic matters for 
the benefit of the whole peninsula. Over the last two decades, the 
Church in the Balkans, sharing in the great movement towards 
unity, has done much to promote international understanding and 
common action, and the seeds of co-operation which they have 
sown should bear rich fruit in the establishment of future relations 
between the Balkan lands. 
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AFRICA 


OvER the past twelve months, the question of co-operation 
between missions and government has been discussed in 
some detail in conferences of Christian organizations and in the 
pages of this Review. On the African field, whatever policy may be 
adopted in that connexion, the pressure of plans on the part of the 
secular authorities, the pace at which African resources, human and 
material, are being developed, the se which the purpose of 
calling forth African responsibility is being pursued, all point to 
the necessity for a parallel growth on the spiritual side, to build up 
African churches which will be equal to the task of establishing 
and maintaining a Christian background and motive in the new 
Africa which comes more clearly into focus every year. 

Educational and economic advance, the ‘twin pillars’ of growth 
towards political responsibility, as they were recently described by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, continue to colour govern- 
ment policy in a manner that is of extreme significance for Africa. 
The formation in 1 of the Advisory Committee on Colonial 
Research has been followed by that of a Colonial Products Research 
Council, with executive power to initiate. research into the uses of 
raw materials. The promotion of colonial studies has been further 
facilitated with the establishment, in the University of Oxford, of an 
Institute of Colonial Studies, financed by Nuffield College, and by 
the setting up of a lectureship in edieniel economics. An increasing 
number of Africans are coming to Britain for study and training, 
especially in medicine and law. 

A commission on higher education in British West Africa, with 
three leading Africans in its membership, is fo leave for the field 
early in 1944. At the other end of the m4 educational work among 
Africans in the forces and, in East Africa, among youths of from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, continues to create for thousands 
of people an insight into a previously undreamt-of level of culture. 
The work of British educational authorities on the whole question 
of mass education in African society, with a view to discovering 
and building upon the instinctive response of the people themselves, 
is of vital importance to Christian missions, with their close associa- 
tion with the basic life of the African community, and the White 
Paper on the subject, which is to be published shortly, may well 
suggest an immense opportunity for Christian service. 

e following pages reveal much consultation through Christian 
Councils and other co-ordinating bodies, and the need for collabora- 
tion on a wider, regional scale, already noted in the last Survey, 
remains clearly in evidence. The possibility of holding a full-size 
consultative gathering, representative of the various regions of 

4 
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Africa, has been put forward for consideration. The outcome of 
much common study would be available in preparation therefor, 
including the report of the church conference on African affairs held 
at Otterbein College, Ohio, in 1942, which has now been published 
under the title, Christian Action in Africa. 

Literacy campaigns figure again in the Africa section of this 
Survey, and the increasing demand for vernacular material which 
they will create enlarges still further the field of Christian literature 
a. the common planning of which has been much facilitated 

y an extensive visit to North America of the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa. It is a 
responsibility which in West Africa is likely to become still more 
apparent, since, as an outcome of the visit of a representative of the 
Carnegie Corporation to investigate library needs (recorded in the 
Survey of the year 1941) a school for the training of African librarians 
is to be set up at Achimota College, Gold Coast, on the initiative 
of the British Council, for British West Africa in general. 


West AFRICA 
THe GamsBiA.—Further developments in the Anglican ‘Kristi 


Kunda’ settlement, an experiment in Christian living on a com-’ 


munity basis, three hundred miles up the Gambia, are to be recorded. 
The staff is to be increased by three Europeans, who will be re- 
sponsible for the training of evangelists and for general oversight 
as the work develops. A small dispensary is in operation, and plans 
are in hand for the erection of a hospital, to be staffed, after the war, 
with an African doctor and African nurses. 

Educational work in Bathurst has been surveyed by the women’s 
education officer of Sierra Leone. Her report, an outline of which 
was broadcast in April, refers principally to infant and primary 
schools, where there is clearly a need for reorganization. Her recom- 
mendations envisage government control of all schools. While 
allowing the Roman Catholics, however, freedom to select their own 
teachers, ‘Protestants and Mohammedans’, thus curiously grouped 
together, would have no such voice in Noe recent It is a proposal 
which constitutes a challenge to the whole character and purpose of 
the non-Roman Catholic Christian schools that cannot go un- 
answered, and the situation calls for close co-operation between the 
Methodists and Anglicans at work in Bathurst. 

Sierra LEONE.—An interesting report is available of a literacy 
campaign organized on missionary initiative in the neighbourhood 
of Bunumbu, as a test of the likelihood of its success among the 
Mende-speaking people as a whole. The campaign, which began in 
February, met with an instantaneous response, one hundred people 
out of Bunumbu’s total population of 390 participating by the end 
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of the first day. A distinction became apparent, however, at once, 
between those who sought really to learn to read and those who 
memorized. Four people, one of them a woman, received certificates 
after a month. By mid-September only thirty certificates had been 
awarded, but allowance must be made for the fact that the farming 
season had intervened. The powers of perseverance, moreover, of a 
number of people from neighbouring villages who went away after 
four lessons, but took the primer with them, also represent an 
unknown quantity. 

The organizers of the campaign believe that in the time available 
they taught about one hundred people to read. But it is significant 
that an edition of 3000 copies of the primer was sold out and that 
sales of the booklets provided for the subsequent stage kept pace 
with those of the primer. 

Liperia.—Exposure to war developments receives further 
accentuation with the signature of an agreement with the United 
States government for the latter to construct, control, operate and 
defend airports in Liberia for the duration of the, war, Liberia 
retaining sovereignty over the airports and defence areas in question. 
The Republic thus comes into still closer association with a country 
the missionary societies of which have deep spiritual interests and 
much Christian achievement to their credit within its boundaries. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America met with the 
retiring President and the President-Elect of Liberia when they 
visited New York last summer, and nine of the mission boards of 
the United States working in Liberia have formed a committee 
within the Foreign Missions Conference to promote further advance. 

Tue Gop Coast.—Addressing the Gold Coast Teachers’. Union 
in January, the Governor amplified the report of the education 
committee which has recently been published and referred to a 
number of directions in which educational scope is to be enlarged: 
increases in the number of scholarships and in teacher-training 
expenditure, allowances for primary school headmasters and the 
_—. of additional assisted schools in Ashanti are all in view. 

he building of a training college for teachers is to be undertaken 
as a first step towards meeting the urgent needs of the Northern 
Territories. ‘The Governor emphasized the vital necessity of ‘the 
fullest possible co-operation’ between government and missions 
in educational work. 

The stress laid in the education committee’s report on religious 
instruction in the schools has much preoccupied the Christian 
Council, and the need has been expressed to formulate a syllabus 
combining moral instruction with scripture teaching, and to be 
sure that it is in the hands of teachers of whose ability and vocation 
to use it there is no doubt. The theological college now maintained 
at Kumasi, under joint Church of Scotland and British Methodist 
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direction, will greatly strengthen the facilities for training in Christian 
leadership. 

An important step in the development of indigenous African 
culture is marked by the establishment, on the initiative of Achimota 
College, and with a grant from the Colonial Development Fund, 
of the Institute of West African Arts, Industries and Social Science. 
Behind this venture lies considerable research into African tradi- 
tional craftsmanship, art and industry, (in which connexion readers 
are referred to an article by Mr H. F. Meyerowitz in the issue of this 
Review for April last). The institute is ultimately to serve all West 
Africa, but for the time being it is to be maintained under the 
direction of Achimota College, in consultation with administrative 
and technical advisers, and the units already in existence at Achimota, 
which represent the first stages in the development of the scheme, 
are being transferred to the Institute. 

The social welfare plans of the Christian Council, especially 
in the light of the needs of girls in Accra, are making progress. 
The woman missionary seconded for this work for three years by 
the Methodist Missionary Society had to retire for health reasons 
before she had time to do much more than plan. Her work, however, 
had aroused a great deal of interest locally in both African and 
government circles, and grants had been given and promised by 
the Commonwealth Education and Welfare Trust. She regarded 
the most immediate needs as being a vocational centre and hostel 
accommodation, and it is hoped that, when a new appointment is 
made shortly, plans, which the Y.W.C.A. of Great Britain is also 
following with interest, will go forward on those lines. 

The Christian Council continues to press for a reduction in the 
large quantities of liquor which are imported into the Gold Coast. 

Literature developments include much study and experiment 
with Laubach methods in preparation for an energetic literacy cam- 
paign in several languages. The Methodist mission has appointed 
a committee to write a series of graded Readers in Fante. 

NIGERIA.—The appointment of Miss Eleanor Cooke, formerly 
headmistress of the girls’ school at Achimota, as educational adviser 
to the non-Roman Catholic missions and as liaison between them 
and the government, comes at a time of some educational expansion. 
In the Northern Territory, the Sudan Interior Mission is planning 
further schools for girls, and expects to open a secondary school 
at Egbe soon. The hostel for boarders maintained in connexion with 
the Anglican school at Bida has made a great difference to the 
school’s service to the area, though the whole school is in need of 
more adequate accommodation when building facilities permit. 

In the South, the first secondary school for girls in the Niger 
diocese was opened at the new year by the Church Missionary 
Society at Elelenwa, Port Harcourt. 
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In an area where educational needs are as urgent as in Nigeria, 
the private school has a part to play. The report of a select com- 
mittee appointed to examine the advisability of government grants 
to such schools contains a positive recommendation as regards 
those which are efficient and nes which could obviously attain the 
required standards with financial aid. A comment is made, however, 
on the danger of lack of continuity when the school depends on the 
initiative of an individual, and the setting up of boards of governors 
is recommended as a measure likely to increase government con- 
fidence in such schools. 

The Nigerian government has established a labour department, 
and four Africans are to be trained for appointment as assistant 
labour officers. 

A centenary has been celebrated in the course of the year—that 
of the Anglican work in the Yoruba country, in the diocese of 
Lagos. 

— WEST AND FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—The return 
of Pastor Jean Keller, of the Paris mission, to Dakar, (following on 
the visit recorded in the last Survey), just before SENEGAL transferred 
its allegiance to the United Nations, placed him in a good position 
for establishing contact with missions in the French territories 
as a whole. He visited the FRENCH SuDAN at the end of 1942 and 
had cordial and useful consultations with the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, to which M. Georges Mabille has been lent by the 
Paris mission, to help develop schools on a French model. M. Keller 
has also been in touch with the Methodist missionaries in the Ivory 
Coast, FRENCH GuINEA and DaHomey and has found everywhere 
welcome support for the idea of a missionary federation of French 
West Africa. He has submitted to his own society the idea of an 
inter-mission école normale, to meet an urgent need. 

News of individual societies indicates forward-looking plans, 
in spite of continued shortage of staff. The Worldwide Evangeliza- 
tion Crusade has penetrated further into hitherto unreached areas 
of the Ivory Coast. The Sudan United Mission is making extensive 
plans for the evangelization of the vast territory which lies between 
its work in Northern Nigeria and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Only slight incisions into this area have hitherto been made, from 
S.U.M. stations in Nigeria and North Cameroun. The region is 
almost entirely Muslim in character, and though ancient caravan | 
routes and the present line of allied communications from the West 
African coast run across it, there is little permanent settlement 
= its evangelization will be a difficult and somewhat isolating 


: A Malinké New Testament has been printed by the American 
Bible Society, a revision of a ten-year-old multigraphed script, 
for the people of the Kankan area of FRENCH GUINEA. 
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The work of the Paris mission in CAMEROUN, which M. Keller 
subsequently visited, is in full swing, subject to the all-too familiar 
qualification of staff shortage. A movement towards Christianity 
among the Bamileke tribes has necessitated the ae of a new 


station, to reinforce that at Bafousam. Church, school and accom- 
modation for pastor, catechists and teachers have been erected by the 
people at Bangante. 

A steady development of school work is reported by both the 
Paris mission and the American Presbyterian, which appealed early 
in the year for forty missionaries to go to Cameroun in 1943. The 
American mission passed the control of finances and church 
government very largely over to African hands and the synod is 
now virtually nationalized. Preliminary, steps have been taken 
towards founding a Cameroun Christian College, and it is to open 
on a small scale in 1944, with the ultimate goal of providing the 
agricultural, industrial and liberal arts courses in one institution. 

Conco.—Consultation between Christian organizations has 
reached a further stage with the circulation of a first letter from the 
Church Polity Commission, recently set up by the Congo Protestant 
Council, in which it seeks to discover the mind of the missions 
which have already adopted the name ‘l’Eglise du Christ au Congo’, 
on the question of seeking some agreement on church discipline 
and of considering possible organic union. Interesting and diverse 
replies have been published in the Congo Mission News. The Congo 
Protestant Council has stimulated discussion on educational policy 
with a questionnaire on the need for higher scholastic training. The 
institution of a Protestant University is as yet a very distant goal, 
and emphasis on a general raising of the standard of all educational 
work and on the extension of regional schools remains apparent. 

There has been no marked change in the general situation, 
and material responsibilities have remained heavy. The Congo 
Protestant Council has continued to meet the needs of the ‘orphaned 
missions’ through its missionary relief war fund, for which it has 
received, in addition to gifts from missionaries, Africans and the 
International Missionary Council, a gift of Fr. 40,000 from the 
Governor General of the Colony. The Council’s ‘Congo Forces 
Fund’ continues to provide Christian literature and comforts, 
. acting principally through Protestant chaplains, African and 
European. The prospects of the appointment of further chaplains 
from among the available American and European missionaries, 
now that the restriction to Belgian nationality has been removed, 
encourage Christian forces in the Colony to hope for increasing 
opportunities to minister to the spiritual needs of Native troops. 

The Colony remains very largely self-supporting in the matter 
of supplies. The results of research into the possibilities of producing 
quinine and other drugs which have hitherto been imported indicate 
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that the Colony could soon make provision for its own supply of 
these particular needs. 

The discriminatory policy under which only Roman Catholic 
schools are accorded recognition and support continues in force, 
despite unremitting protest by Protestant missions and the Congo 
Protestant Council. The injustice of this policy is arousing increasing _ 
uneasiness in the minds of the leaders of the African Church, who 
see their whole constituency (numbering at least a million souls) 
assigned thereby to a status.of inferiority. It is greatly to be hoped 
that, in the interests of a wholesome and harmonious development 
of the Colony, a remedy for this situation may soon be found. 

PORTUGUESE EAsT AND WesT AFRICA.—Pastor Loze, of the Swiss 
Mission, now resident at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, has continued 
his periodic visits to the work in Beira and to that initiated by the 
American Board in PortucugsE East Arrica. Both his report, and 
that of Dr Edgar Ribeira, of the Swiss mission station at Lourengo 
Marques, who has visited Beira and other stations, suggest immense 
scared if more missionary forces were available. Much value is 
obviously to be attached to Native Christian leadership, not least 
for the confidence which it creates in government quarters; and 
greater power has recently been bestowed upon the best qualified 
of the Native evangelists in the shape of, authority to administer the 
Sacraments. None the less, African Christian workers in this region 
themselves press for the collaboration of white missionaries, to meet 
the challenge of such places as Maxemedje, west of Beira, where 
the American Board owns four thousand acres of land, and the 
provinces of Manica and Sofala in general. The good reputation 
enjoyed by African Christians disposes the government authorities 
to consider with sympathy a request for the admission of further 
non-African workers, and much thought is devoted to the distribu- 
tion of responsibility if the opportunity for expansion should come. 

The South Africa General Mission reports encouraging figures 
in the matter of church, Sunday and day school attendance, at its 
work at Mihacani, and relationships of understanding with govern- 
ment officials. 

Anglican work in the diocese of Lebombo is to be strengthened 
by the building of a diocesan college at Maciene, as a training centre 
for the African ministry, while St Christopher’s College at Lourenco 
Marques continues as a centre for the education of senior boys. 

From an analysis of the figures returned in the census taken 
in 1940, missionaries in ANGOLA draw some significant conclusions. 
There are 741,000 Roman Catholics and 286,000 Protestants, repre- 
senting between them nearly thirty per cent of the total African 
population of 3,670,000. The census reveals the dominance, both 
numerically and in leadership qualities, of the Ovimbundu people, 
the high proportion of Christians among whom is largely due to 
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the joint work of the American Board and the United Church of 
Canada mission. To follow up further the evangelistic opportunity 
afforded by these people would, it is estimated, involve the occupa- 
tion of the whole coast-line of the southern half of the Colony. 
Further literature production in the Umbundu language forms an 
immediate need. : 

The pressure for increased missionary activity in the coastal 
area is partly due to the number of Ovimbundu conscribed for the 
fishing industries, and the welcome accorded to visiting pastors 
and evangelists by spiritually homeless people at work in the coastal 
cities, such as Mossamedes and Porto Alexandre, suggests a need for 
much more permanent evangelistic provision than has hitherto been 
made. Plans under discussion envisage a fully equipped mission station 
at Lobito, as a first, strategic step in the service of the whole area. 

Away from the coast, Nova Lisboa, the centre of the Benguela 
Railway works and of a prosperous agricultural area, is now the 
second largest city in Angola, and offers another challenge. 

Meanwhile, ever-increasing demands are made on the educational 
work of the two missions, In the case of the two schools at Dondi it 
has even been necessary to assign to each station a yearly quota 
for. admissions. 

Medical work has suffered a depletion of European staff, and 
the shortage of supplies continues to be felt. Public tribute, however, 
to the contribution of Protestant medical missions to the well-being 
of the Colony is both frequent and sincere, and,it is evident that the 
restriction of activity, as in Portuguese East Africa, is not, in general, 
to be associated with the will and attitude of local officials. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


UcanpA.—The year has been one of some festivity. In November 
1942 came the coronation, in Namirembe Cathedral, of the Kabaka 
of Buganda, H.H. Edward Mutesa II. In the new year the Pro- 
tectorate celebrated its jubilee. Surveys of fifty years’ achievement in 
winning the goodwill of the people, and in establishing the relations 
of real collaboration which exist between Native and European, pay 
warm tribute to the work of pioneer Christian missionaries. 

Uganda shares with Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia hospi- 
tality to a large number of Polish refugees, mostly of peasant origin, 

[ rehabilitation 


who are settled in camps, and with whose welfare an 
the Friends Service Council is actively concerned. 

KenyA.—The event of the year in Christian activity has been 
the constitution of the Christian Council of Kenya, with the Rev. 
R. G. M. Calderwood, of the Church of Scotland mission, as chair- 
man and the Rev. M. G. Capon, of the Church Missionary Society, 
as secretary. All organizations which are members of the Kenya 
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Missionary Council (which continues to function for the present) 
have been invited to join, together with representatives of all duly 
constituted churches and missionary societies at work in the Colony. 
Several of these have not yet decided to join, but already it is clear 
that the new Council will provide a valuable meeting-place for 
African church leaders, European settlers and missionaries to con- 
sider together the Christian approach to many trgent problems. 
The first statutory meeting defined the most urgent tasks as being 
evangelism, Christian education and the inculcation of the ideals of 
Christian pe and home life. Much thought has gone to evangel- 
istic methods of approaching those outside the Church, but not 
for that reason opposed to it, and. especially to the needs of the 
Asiatic element in the population. More evangelists, it is felt, should 
be set aside for the winning of these people, 88,000 of whom are 
to be found in the Colony, with more specialized provision in the 
shape of regular meetings in the towns. In the matter of the evangel- 
ization of the African, the Council recognizes that though, with 
Native Churches established, the primary task has been fulfilled, the 
evangelization of the Native community as a whole has barely begun. 

The cost of living has risen considerably, and its relationship 
to the salaries of Native teachers has actively concerned the Kenya 
Missionary Council, which has tried to secure an increase in their 
war bonuses. The scale of salaries as a whole is regarded, in Christian 
opinion, as open to criticism, and as requiring the introduction of 
a system less uniform in treatment and more fitted to take specific 
account of qualifications. 

The year has brought considerable food shortage, and a rationing 
system was introduced in March. The government has pursued a 
policy of offering inducements to oneane Natives in the town- 
ships to return to the Reserves and a number of food-growing 
projects have gone forward. The Kenya Missionary Council has been 
closely in touch with the authorities on this aspect of Native welfare. 

An appeal was successfully. launched early in the year for funds 
with which to carry on the work of the Neukirchner Mission, on the 
basis of voluntary subscriptions from missions and churches, both 
African and European. 

TANGANYIKA.—Plans to consolidate Christian educational service 
have figured largely in the work of the Tanganyika Missionary 
Council, which has held its first meeting since the outbreak of the 
war. A newly appointed standing education committee has outlined 
a scheme for joint secondary schools—‘alliance’ schools, as they are 
designated—and teacher-training institutes, with which the Augustana 
Lutheran Mission, the Church Missionary Society and the Moravian 
mission are in substantial agreement. The board of governors would, 
it is hoped, include government representation, and the scheme 
would be reviewed after two years’ operation. 
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The whole function of the Christian school has been the subject 
of keen discussion, especially in the light of the growing number of 
Native Administration schools. Though in many instances they 
meet an obvious local need, their character may be such that the 
mere ‘right of entry’ accorded to local Christian authorities is 
inadequate to achieve the basic purpose of permeating the whole 
life of the schook with the Christian motive and spirit. Correspond- 
ence with mission boards stresses the vital need to ensure the pro- 
vision of Christian teachers and supervisers at every grade, in rural 
schools, teacher-training institutes and boarding primary and 
secondary schools, and to carry out a vigorous recruiting of fully 
“qualified European teachers, if government confidence in the contri- 
bution of the Christian schools is to be retained. 

The relief committee in charge of ‘orphaned’ German missions 
— Leipzig, Berlin and Herrnhut) has secured superintendents 
or each area, with the generous co-operation of several Swedish 
missions, which have lent a number of men. Shortage of staff, how- 
ever, remains acute, and it is estimated that at least thirty more 
missionaries are required if assistance and supervision, are to be 
adequate. The shortage is felt most severely at the fifty to sixty 
German mission schools. It is on the educational and medical fields 
that non-Lutheran assistance is most readily accepted, assistance 
on the pastoral side meeting on the whole with the happiest response 
if it comes from Lutheran sources. 

There is welcome news of the restitution and re-opening of 
the Vuga Press, the property of the Bethel Mission, which was 
sequestrated early in the war. A joint board of control is to operate 
it for the benefit of the non-Roman Catholic missions in the Territory 
and to include in its publications a much needed Christian magazine 
along the lines of the former Ufalme wa Mungu. 

An Indian evangelist has made a valuable visitation of the Indian 
work of the Africa Inland Mission, the Moravians, the Augustana 
_ Lutherans and the Church Missionary Society. He also visited 
Dar es Salaam and assisted in the establishment of a Gujerati- 
pens congregation. It is likely that he will be invited to visit 
these areas again in 1944. 

In medical work, a major stress at the Anglican mission’s hospital 
at Minaki is still on the training of Africans who will ultimately 
take charge of out-station dispensaries, where they would occupy 
a strong position for contact’ with Muslims. The need for further 
facilities for the training of African nurses is also urgent. . 

ZANZIBAR.— The re-opening of the theological college maintained 
by the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa at Hegongo is of 
importance in relation to the persistent demand for an increase in the 
number of Native clergy. Seven students, hitherto teachers, have 
come into residence, with their wives and families, for a two-year 
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course in ‘sg ye for the diaconate. Pastoral responsibilities are 
especially heavy in the mainland area of the diocese, where, as in the 
diocese of Masasi, the increasing demands of the sisal and rubber 
estates continue to draw Native labour from far afield. 

After thirty-six years of service in Africa, and since 1925 as Bishop 
of Zanzibar, Bishop Birley has retired and has been succeeded by 
Bishop Scott Baker, formerly vicar of St John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NYASALAND.—Here, as elsewhere in East Africa, the demand for 
an increase in the number of Native clergy is constantly voiced. 
Meanwhile, plans are under discussion for the release of further 
African ministers to serve as chaplains to the forces, and for un- 
ordained European missionaries to do army welfare work. The 
Christian Council, which has been further strengthened by the 
affiliation of the Dutch Reformed Church mission, has been dis- 
cussing the possibility of the development of the Boys’ Brigade in 
Nyasaland, under the aegis of missions. Co-operative planning under 
the Christian Council’s leadership has gone further with the appoint- 
ment of a committee to discuss a scheme for joint normal schools in 
the Cinyanja language area. The director of education’s memorandum 
outlining a policy of ‘consolidation’ has received close attention from 
Christian educational authorities, who view the proposals with some 
concern, and the Christian Council looked forward to the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter with the educational adviser to the 
Colonial Office on the occasion of his visit to Nyasaland. 

The signing of a ‘Migrant Labour Agreement’ between Nyasaland 
and Northern and Southern Rhodesia should help to solve the 
problem of the detribalized Native and the dislocation of Native 
community life. The agreement recognizes a man’s freedom to 
choose the form of employment which he prefers, but enables the 
government of each territory to take steps to ensure the retention 
within its boundaries of sufficient males to meet its economic needs 
and maintain its social life in equilibrium. 

NORTHERN. RHopesia.—The record here is one of expansion in 
a number of directions. The South Africa General Mission has 
handed over the financial administration of its work at Mukinge Hill 
to the African Church, and believes that this challenge to increased 
giving will be met. New evangelists have been appointed for neglected 
areas, on African initiative. The mission has opened four new schools. 
Progress in the matter of the education of girls is reported by most 
missionary societies at work in Northern Rhodesia. 

As a result of the ordination of further African priests, the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa now has African priests at 
work in all four of its stations in Northern Rhodesia. 

Large concentrations of Native troops require pastoral ministra- 
tion of a less transient kind than is generally available. The needs of 
the military centre at Lusaka are particularly urgent and involve 
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also the provision of Swahili-speaking clergy, since many of the 
troops are from Kenya and Uganda. 

n the Copper Belt, the introduction of compulsory primary 
education in the mining townships increases missionary obligation 
and opportunity. The United Missions in the Copper Belt are 
extending their work to Nchanga, with the full support of the five 
mining companies concerned. In addition to sharing in this project, 
the United Society for Christian literature has in view the extension 
of its book dépot work to supply the European population of Rhodesia 
as a whole, and possibly Nyasaland as well. . 


Sout AFRICA 


The result of the South African general election, in which the 
United Party won a decisive majority, reflected not only popular 
confidence in the government’s prosecution of the war, but also the 
mood in which the country looks forward to social reform. It is an 
outlook which has found increasing expression in the life and work 
of the Church and the year has brought much implementation of 
the conclusions of the Fort Hare conference in 1942 on Christian 
reconstruction. Follow-up activities have been widely distributed 
over the Union. A summer school, to ‘perpetuate the spirit and 
intention’ of the Fort Hare gathering, has been held in Cape Town, 
as well as inter-church conferences on reconstruction in Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. The Christian Council of South Africa has 
formed an emergency committee, centred in Cape Town, to watch 
en and present the Christian viewpoint to the authorities 
when the necessity arises; and a social and economic research com- 
mittee is engaged on an enquiry on a number of problems. The 
women’s section of the Council has opened an ‘international club’ 
in Cape Town, with African, Coloured and European membership. 
Representatives of the Christian Council met with the Prime Minister 
in mes and discussed with him outstanding needs in the field of 
Native welfare. On this, as on other occasions, the Council pressed 
for early action on specific points, such as the fulfilment of the 
government’s undertaking to recognize Native trades unions. 
Christian opinion, none the less, appreciates the difficulty of intro- 
ducing measures which may cause dissension at a moment when the 
utmost unity is required, and looks, even more eagerly than for 
immediate reform, towards a full-scale programme of social change 
after the war. S 

The Christian Council has in view, for 1944, a conference on 
Evangelism. Study and prayer groups are at work on the question 
of religious life in the home and in universities and high schools; 
and on the Christian faith in relation to the wage earner, the educated 
African, youth of all races and the returned soldier. A special group 
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is preparing ‘a theology of evangelism’, a statement giving a doctrinal 
foundation for aggressive evangelism to-day. 

The Council’s scheme for the inter-church training of Euro 
for the ministry has gone forward, with Anglican, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Student Christian Association support, 
and it is hoped that a Chair will be endowed at Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown. 

Funds raised by the Christian Council’s literature section have 
facilitated the opening of thirteen libraries for Native troops in the 
Union and the despatch of further supplies of reading material to 
those in the north, (though they continue to fall far short of the 
demand, which is still phenomenal). 

A Federal Council of Dutch Reformed Churches has been set 
up, and the Christian Council has formed a special liaison committee 
for the maintenance of contact with it. 

In the field of education, the year has seen much pressure of 
opinion on the subject of Native primary school needs. The Labour 
Party issued a memorandum urging compulsory education, free of 
charge, for all*non-European children. Their needs are further 
aggravated by the fact that the last sixth of the Native poll-tax due 
to the Native Trust Fund, for Native education, has now been 
surrendered. As a system of financing Native education it would in 
any event be entirely inadequate for a scheme on the scale of that 
envisaged above. The challenge to the State to assume responsibility 
for all primary education comes from many quarters, and formed the 
main theme of a conference convened in July by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, in which churches and missions took part. 

The assumption by the department of education of this responsi- 
bility might be expected in due course to lead to the absorption 
of mission schools, and the importance of retaining the Christian 
element in the future system must therefore affect all planning. 

In this connexion it may be recorded that a second vacation 
course on religious education, following that successfully held at 
Grahamstown in 1942, has taken place at Pietermaritzburg. A scheme 
for the erection of a new Anglican teachers’ training college in the 
Basutoland Protectorate, semengaa at Tsikoane, a centre of many 
government-supported mission schools, is under consideration. 

The scope of mission-controlled secondary and high schools 
in the Ca Sentiaes has in the meantime widened for, by the terms 
of the education amendment of October 1942, the department of 
education takes over entire responsibility for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, and so makes possible a reduction in fees which will bring 
the schools within reach of a wider range of people. 

The educational needs of Indians have been much under dis- 
cussion. The recommendations of a government commission on the 
technical training of Indians include the provision of an Indian 
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technical college at Durban, together with a science building for the 
four pre-medical sciences, though the number of full-time students 
available is not yet felt to justify the establishment of a university 
college. The provincial government of Natal has advanced proposals 
concerning mission schools for Indians. They include constructive 
measures such as the raising of the Indian teachers’ salaries, but 
they also envisage the religious bodies concerned surrendering the 
right to appoint the teachers and to control the religious instruction, 
issues on which the whole question of continuing the schools or not 
might turn. 

From Southern Rhodesia comes a report of the extension of 
South African Methodist work among Indians from the eastern 
section to include Salisbury and Bulawayo, thus bringing the mission 
within reach of the Colony’s entire Asiatic population of three 
thousand people. 

Missionary research facilities will be the richer for the proposed 

ublication of historical material in the Southern Rhodesian Archives, 
or a high proportion of it will consist of the journals and letters of 
such pioneers as Robert Moffatt, John Smith Moffatt and his wife, 
Emily, Madame Coillard and Bishop Knight Bruce. 

At a time when social and economic research is so emphatically 
centred in the health of the non-European, it is of importance to 
record that the medical section of the Christian Council has pre- 
sented to the National Health Services Commission a memorandum 
on the health of Africans in the Union and on the place of mission 
hospitals in a national health service. The document is a highly 
representative one, for it was widely circulated in draft form for 
comment by Christian medical organizations, the Roman Catholic 
included. It is calculated to remove ignorance of the very considerable 
part that medical missions have played in the matter of caring for 
the health of the under-privileged. 

In the field of non-European affairs, the period under survey 
may be taken to begin with the publication, at the end of 1942, 
of the interim report of the committee appointed to study the 
economic conditions of urban Natives. It is a study of sheer poverty, 
as the root cause of the malnutrition and ill-health from which the 
urban Native suffers, and its basic recommendation is for a higher 
wage standard. The report, which at the same time notices an 
increasing sympathy for the urban Native’s conditions on the part 
of the European, sharpens the whole outline of the social and 
economic programme to which the churches have set their hand, 
and is regarded by them as of the utmost importance. Additional 
strength to the field of social service is afforded with the graduation 
of the first class of students, all Africans, at the Jan Hofmeyr school 
for social workers, (instituted two years ago under the direction of 
Dr Ray Phillips, of the American Board), who are already all at work. 
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The Beer Hall Commission has published its report. Though 
it admits that the opening of beer halls has had little effect on illicit 
brewing and on the maintenance of illicit dens, the commission 
finds that the beer hall meets a vital need in the large urban areas. 
Christian opinion in South Africa, however, questions the acceptance 
of a system which, even though it provides counter-attractions as 
well, makes the provision of social amenities dependent upon the 
drinking of beer; points out that the system ignores the claims of the 
Natives who do not drink (and who form the most reliable element 
in the Native population) and stresses the further need for other 
social centres of a different type. 

The Christian Council has been much concerned with the 
implications of the special war measure passed to prohibit industrial 
strikes and, in fact, adopted a resolution deprecating it. Following on 
the postponement of the recognition of Native trades unions, the 
measure cannot but lead, it is felt, to a certain amount of unrest, 
more especially as it comes at a time, again, when the maximum of 
harmony is called for. The obligation rests with Christian leadership, 
meanwhile, to share in the task of bringing reconciling forces to 
bear in situations to which these developments may give rise. 

Much discussion has gone, both in the Union and outside it, 
to the legislation passed restricting the Natal Indians’’ rights to 
acquire immovable property and those of the Transvaal Indians 
to tradé in certain areas, with a view to stabilizing the present position 
and preventing further penetration of Indians into European locali- 
ties. Comment in India and elsewhere overseas has been widespread 
and highly critical, and the measure has evoked sharp division of 
opinion in the Union itself, even inside the Cabinet. The churches 
have strongly supported the attitude of the deputy prime minister, 
Mr Hofmeyr, mM accepted the justification. of the Bill as regards 
Natal, on the basis of the conclusions of the Broome Report, but 
who opposed its application to the Transvaal; and they have greeted 
with much satisfaction the limitation of the measure’s validity to 
three years and the appointment of a commission to enquire into 
the lack of amenities for Indians in Durban. 

In a year which has brought much discussion of non-European 
affairs, it is distressing to record the death, in July, of Professor 
R. és A. Hoernlé, an outstanding champion of the non-European 
people. 





MADAGASCAR 


a improvement in communications with Madagascar, 

since the conclusion in September 1942 of the allied campaign, 
has been maintained. Missionaries of non-French nationality suffered 
some temporary restriction of movement at the hands of the Vichy 
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authorities while operations were in progress, but it says much for 
the confidence which foreign missions in general enjoy, and for 
the wisdom with which the Paris mission fulfilled its task of 
mediating between missions and government that nobody was 
interned. 

Shortage of supplies has been particularly marked in the matter 
of clothing material, and the arrival of a large consignment of cloth 
announced in May was clearly news of major importance to those 
concerned with the welfare of the Malagasy and the maintenance 
of their moral. 

All missions report steady co-operation on the part of their 
Native evangelists and teachers all through the difficult conditions 
of the past two years, though the need for re-inforcement of European 
personnel is evident. 

Co-operation between missions has gone steadily forward in the 
approach to common responsibilities, notably on the field of educa- 
tion and a Norwegian missionary is acting as liaison between the 
societies. Plans are in hand for the establishment of an inter- 
missionary école normale, using as a basis the school already main- 
tained at Ambavahadimitago, ‘Tananarive, (where the London 
Missionary Society, the Paris mission and the Society of Friends 
already work together in the matter of teacher-training), and trans- 
ferring it to a site in the country under a fully inter-mission con- 
stitution. A programme of common school manuals is also under 
discussion. 

The introduction of religious instruction into government 
schools of all grades, recorded in the last Survey, and the adoption by 
churches and missions of responsibility for it, have much enlarged 
the scope of their work, for it takes them both into surroundin: 
where contact with the Church. had been lost, and into areas in 
which it has not yet been established. A programme of instruction 
based on the essentials of the Christian Faith, seeking to avoid 
sectarian teaching, has been worked out in consultation between the 
non-Roman Catholic missions, and the whole situation provides an 
enviable opportunity for setting forth from the outset on the basis 
of an agreed syllabus of instruction. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 
ie comparison with other areas where the work of the Church 
suffers restriction on account of the war, potential fields of 
service continue to present themselves in Latin America at a pace 
and on a width of horizon that are peculiarly distinctive. Inter- 
American contacts and communications steadily extend, with the 
leasing to ihe United States of air fields and naval bases; and the 
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pressure to complete the ‘Pan American Highway’ before the end 
of year, with the construction. of a section running from Oaxaca, 
Mexico, to the Guatemalan border, suggests an area of evangeliza- 
tion hitherto difficult of access and an extension of the whole challenge 
of commercial exploitation which such developments, while enlarging 
cultural associations, inevitably bring in their train. 

Inter-state consultations on social services, in which the United 
States government’s Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has 
played an active part, show a keen awareness of Evangelical mis- 
sionary achievement, and many regional committees on such matters 
as public health, dispensary work, the provision of public libraries, 
seek the collaboration of missionary personnel. 

In the light, particularly, of this attitudé to Evangelical service, 
it is all the more to be hoped that Roman Catholic opposition to the 
admission of non-Roman Catholic workers, already recorded in last 
_ Survey, and still voiced at North American instigation, will 

withdrawn. It is particularly unsuited to so vast an area as Latin 
America, where the appeal to the forces of evangelization, as the 
frontier extends, is nothing if not compelling, and where the demand 
for Christian service can only be met on anything approaching an 
adequate scale if understanding, consistent with the Christian spirit, 
prevails. Further national expression of opinion on behalf of Evan- 
gelical missionaries has been made: the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches of the River Plate and the Latin American Union of 
Evangelical Youth, (formed as an outcome of the Lima Conference), 
have addressed letters to President Roosevelt, regretting the dis- 
semination of anti-Evangelical propaganda in the United States 
and testifying to the constructive contribution of North American 
missionaries to spiritual progress and to the fulfilment of the ‘good 
neighbour policy’ in Latin America. A memorial, claiming to speak 
for 80,000 Evangelical Christians has been addressed to the President 
of Peru, protesting against the discriminatory treatment of non- 
Roman Catholic work. 

In ARGENTINA the churches have been at work on a background 
of some political disturbance. The situation is all the more unsatis- 
factory in that the change of government brought about by the 
military coup d’état in June has not produced the complete break 
with Axis associations that was hoped for and has even led to the 
introduction of anti-semitic measures. 

Elsewhere in Latin America, social advance, of background 
significance to the churches, is to be recorded from several quarters: 
PARAQUAY is working out a general scheme of social insurance. 
In Cotomsia the Senate has approved a social insurance bill and 
the Confederation of Colombian workers has set up an economic 
planning committee. In Costa Rica developments are moving 
towards trades union organization and the adoption of a Labour 

5 
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Code is expected soon. Much is being done in CoLomsia, VENE- 
ZUELA and PERu to educate people on the question of the Co-operative 
movement, and to maintain contact with similar developments 
in other countri¢s. This general trend is of particular interest in 
view of the fact that reactionary forces, opposed to reform, with 
strong land-owner support, and generally unsympathetic to the 
Evangelical Church, are still, judging from the impressions of 
Evangelical workers, somewhat in evidence. 

Meanwhile, Latin America remains a major centre of field 
investigation. The publication of the reports of Mr Merle Davis, 
director of the International Missionary Council’s department of 
economic and social research, on his studies of PUERTO Rico, BRAZIL 
and the River PLaTE ‘Repus.ics, facilitates intensive consultation 
on vital points in the whole Latin American strategy. BRAzIL and 
the ARGENTINE afford a striking illustration of the extremes to which 
the needs of Latin America go in the matter of the qualifications 
demanded of an evangelist and in the approach he is required to 
make: in the Argentine he is called upon to work primarily among 
urban groups and communities, and to understand people who 
cherish a strong sense of the past and of traditional connexions with 
a European background, openings for rural work being mostly 
among the Indians of the Chaco region. In Brazil he meets the 
independent, pioneering spirit of a new, growing nation in its most 
conscious form, he sees the Church keeping pace with the exploitation 
of unexplored territory in the interior and establishing itself in 
strong, rural centres which in time become starting points for the 
evangelization of urban life. 

Dr Frank Laubach, following up his seven-months’ visit in 1942 
in the interests of literacy, returned to Latin America in the autumn 
of 1943, accompanied by several missionaries who are to see him at 
work, with a view to the introduction of his methods on their own 
fields later on. Recognition in government circles of the value of the 
‘Laubach method’ is evident in the fact that, sponsored by the 
United States government, Dr Laubach is to collaborate with Mr 
Walt Disney in making animated moving pictures in connexion 
with a Latin American literacy campaign. 

Regional committees of the Christian literature programme 
committee, which has been at work since the conference on Christian 
literature held in Mexico City in 1941, are now in being in eleven 
different countries or regions of Latin America and a number of 
publications have been subsidized. The needs of three main groups 
are kept in mind: the ‘intellectuals’, those with elementary education 
(which means, in addition to tradesmen and employees of most 
types, the bulk of the rural population), and the adult illiterate, who 
requires the simplest possible material both in Spanish and in the 
Indian vernaculars. A substantial beginning has been made in 
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meeting the outstanding demand for material for children through a 
contribution of $2000 from the Committee on Christian Literature 
for Women and Children in Mission Fields, Inc. A series of pamphlets 
on Christian doctrine, designed to appeal to the more educated 
classes, includes The Christian Doctrine of Man, by Nels S. F. Ferré, 
The Church, by G. Baez Camargo, The Cross, by S. A. Barbieri 
and The God Man, by John A. Mackay. 

Increase in support from North American mission boards, 
moreover, has made possible further extension of the work among 
the intellectual element carried out by Dr George P. Howard, who 
has in mind a large-scale evangelistic campaign throughout Latin 
America which would mobilize the services and energies of the 
young educated layman. 

In the field of general evangelistic advance the demand on all 
hands is for a greater number of native ministers and of lay evan- 
gelists. In ARGENTINA, moreover, the government replacement 
of missionaries by registered national teachers, though only in 
one school, suggests the advisability of the fullest possible provision 
for Christian teacher-training, against the eventuality of such a 
policy being generally established. Growth in native Christian 
responsibility is reported by the South American Missionary Society 
in its work in CHILE, and the ordination of-a second Mapuche priest. 

In Bottvia, the Canadian Baptist mission has in mind the 
building of a Bible College, for the training of Bolivian evangelists, 
and has selected Cochabamba as the site for it. The same mission 
has long interested itself in releasing the Indians of Bolivia from 
their traditional serfdom to the land, and the legal formalities have 
now been concluded by which the last Indian on the mission’s Peniel 
Hall Farm acquires the freehold of his land. Southern Baptist work 
has extended at Baranquilla, on the Bolivian coast. A first church 
has been built and a beginning made in educational work. 

Missionary organizations at work in CoLomsia held a conference 
at the new year at Bagota. It brought them considerably nearer the 
establishment of a central, co-ordinating body, which, in the light 
of the greatly increased number of missions in the country, and of the 
need for common consultation on many questions, is much to 
be desired. The conference led to the setting up of a continuation 
committee and a legal affairs committee, the adoption of a state- 
ment on Christian Doctrine which all Evangelical churches at work 
in Colombia have been asked to approve and the decision to hold an 
annual conference. Twenty-four students, of various denominations, 
have attended the Colombia Language School established at 
Medellin, as recorded in last year’s Survey, for the preparation of 
missionaries to Latin America. 

Of special importance to the whole area is the publication of 
La Iglesia Rural, by Dr Ralph A. Felton, who, as visiting professor 
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of the Union Evangelical Centre maintained in Mexico, has been 
collaborating closely in the plans for the training of ministers for 
service in the rural regions of that country. 

The Bible distribution campaign initiated in Mexico by the 
Salvation Army, which set itself the task of distributing a million 
Gospel portions in 1943, and at a corresponding rate for the next 
ten years, is going successfully forward. 

Several Latin American languages figure in the latest Bible 
translations: St John’s Gospel has aon published in Conob, the 
language of an Indian tribe in north-west GuaTEMALA; St Luke’s 
Gospel in the language of the Aguaruna Indians of north Peru; and 
with the publication of the Gospels of St Matthew and St John into 
their language, the Aymara Indians of Peru and BoLiviA now have 
all four Gospels, together with the Acts of the Apostles, a translation 
of which has also now been published. 

The Council of Evangelical Churches of Cuba has held its 
second annual assembly. Plans include the interchange of clergy, 
where possible, in evangelistic work, and united evangelistic activi- 
ties in places where there are two or more churches. 

THE British West INDIES AND THE GUIANAS.—T hough definite 
reference to a specific field of co-operation with the churches does 
not occur until page forty-nine of Sir Frank Stockdale’s ninety-page 
report, Development and Welfare in the West Indies, his recommenda- 
tions open up, at almost every turn, possibilities of fuller Christian 
service and of closer association with the whole life of the people. 
The report brings home how, with the exception of TRINIDAD and 
BRITISH GUIANA, with their respective major resources in oil and 
bauxite, the islands depend for their livelihood on agriculture, 
and the clue to the solution of many problems is therefore sought 
in the establishment of a happy rural life. “The primary problem’, 
the report runs, ‘is how to at A the people to live on the land to 
their own satisfaction.’ The need for basic reconstruction in the 
matter of housing, sanitation, water supply (in some islands the 
most acute problem of all), and diet is seen to lie at the root of public 
health deficiencies. A health centre system is being planned, to 
replace the existing dispensary system, and should do much to 
help form an enlightened public opinion on the prevention of 
disease; and measures already adopted by governments of Colonies, 
municipalities and sugar estate companies, to replace ‘barrack 
ranges’ on estates with individual cottages are to be carried further. 

The whole trend of developments indicates the need for a more 
highly specialized preparation on the part of Christian workers. 
Both in his report and in personal discussion with the West Indies 
committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, Sir 
Frank Stockdale has appealed for the fullest possible training in 
social service for those appointed to work in the islands. 
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Education is clearly to develop a more agricultural bias, to con- 
solidate the land-settlement schemes already tried out by the govern- 
ments of several Colonies, and to bring about a change from an 
outlook which envisages production purely for export purposes to a 
sense of ‘self-help, co-operation and self-respect’. The creation of 
enduring family relationships, moreover, on which rural life must 
rest, is a task to which the churches and Christian social agencies 
have much to contribute. As the report indicates, existing social 
work among youth has already laid valuable foundations for the 
advance now in view. Schemes for the formation of Youth Councils 
count, for instance, in JAMAICA, upon the well-established work of the 
Y.W.C.A, and in British GUIANA on that of the Y.M.C.A, for 
leadership and initiative. It is interesting, in passing, to note the 
frequency of reference in the report to the ‘4-H Clubs’ (for the 
dedication of Head, Heart, Hands and Health to the service of 
the community), which is of American origin and which has 
evidently taken successful root among young people in the West 
Indies. 

Educational plans in general, which provide for compulsory 
schooling from six to twelve and voluntary schooling from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, look towards a more simplified curriculum, more 
realistically related to the life of the islands. It is here that the churches 
meet their clearest challenge, in the light both of the extended 
demands which the new provisions will make on personnel and on 
accommodation, and of the more specialized character of relationship 
to local background which the curricula are to assume. A question 
for immediate discussion has arisen out of the proposal of the edu- 
cational adviser to the Stockdale Commission, to transform the 
Denominational Schools in the LEEwarD IsLANDs and BRITISH 
GUIANA into Trust Schools. Subject to the provision of facilities 
to prevent the retention of teachers against the wishes of the church 
authorities, the scheme on the whole has been welcomed, more 
especially for the fact that the religious activity which it recom- 
mends includes a daily act of common worship and religious teaching 
according to an agreed syllabus. 

The discussion on the possibilities of establishing a Christian 
university for the West Indies continues. Though the whole scheme 
remains for the present one of theoretical debate, the alternative, 
courses of setting it up, when the time comes, on a single site, or of 
distributing the faculties over different islands where specialized 
facilities already exist and could be extended, are being carefully 
weighed. Recent evidence of the need for such an institution is 
afforded by the impressively large number of applicants for the 
fourteen scholarships made available for Jamaican students to take 
: full medical course, the holders of which have recently arrived in 

ritain. 
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The churches meanwhile are at work on a background where 
increase in employment, on structural defence works and other 
activities related to the war, temporarily improves economic condi- 
tions. One effect of it in Jamaica has been a still greater demand 
on the elementary schools, but equally marked has been the wave of 
secularism and material enjoyment which to some extent brings 
with it antagonism to the churches. The Jamaica Christian Council, 
however, reports a highly successful Week of Witness held in June, 
for Kingston and lower Jamaica. 

The great influx of workers into TRINIDAD has much extended the 
responsibilities of the churches. The demand for a greater number 
of native ministers has led the United Church of Canada to inaug- 
urate scholarships for a full training course in Canada, and it is 
hoped that similar facilities will be provided for women workers. 
The Baptist Missionary Society has celebrated the centenary of its 
work in the island. 

Progress in Christian co-operation in BRITISH GUIANA is marked 
by the setting up of a ‘United Christian Front Committee’. 

Reports from DutcH GvuIANA indicate good work on the part 
of the Dutch Moravian mission’s indigenous evangelists, but a 
great shortage of European missionaries. The mission is to some 
extent ‘orphaned’, and is receiving assistance from the Moravian 
and Reformed churches of America. Self-support, however, has gone 
forward, with the increase in the number of wage-earners which has 
come about in the last two years, the Moravian work being princi- 
pally among the inhabitants of the town of Paramaribo, and to some 
extent among the Indians and Javanese employed on plantations. 
The Christian community now numbers three thousand people. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


HOUGH islands in the South Pacific have been in the thick of 
the battle throughout the year, the change in the initiative 
at many points from Japanese to allied hands, and the northward 
course which the campaign is steadily adopting, have brought a 
renewal of communications that had been broken for many months. 
. There are significant indications of the turn in the tide: the Australian 
Methodists announced in August encouraging prospects of receiving 
permission to return to the islands of their Papua district; and the 
London Missionary Society reported in September that the ship 
John Williams V had sailed for the first time since the Japanese 
penetration and had visited thirteen islands of the Central Pacific. 
Missions have suffered much destruction of property, particularly 
in Papua, New Gurnea and New Britain. Casualties among 
missionaries, who have been adamant in their refusal to leave unless 
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compelled by the authorities to do so, have been inevitable, and 
the murder in Papua of nine Australian Anglican workers brings 
poignantly home the risk to which all who remained deliberately 
exposed themselves. The Australian Methodist mission remains 
without news of its staff in the New Guinea district. Incidents are 
reported here and there of betrayal on the part of the natives, but 
they are vastly outnumbered by the stories of loyalty and fellowship 
recounted by Australian and American troops, who had every oppor- 
tunity to test native friendship and compassion at first hand, in such 
campaigns as that in which they fought their way over the Owen 
Stanley range. 

Certain groups of islands, such as the New Hesripes, Fyy1, 
Tonca and New CALEponlia, though they have escaped the devasta- 
tion of military operations, are passing through an intensive experi- 
ence of the impact of a foreign civilization which the stationing of 
allied troops involves. The situation has led to a temporary pros- 
perity, which shows itself, among other ways, in a marked increase 
in the income of the churches. The contact has many obvious values 
of a mutual kind, but it also exposes the native people to the danger 
of acquiring a taste for ways of living for which they are not yet 
prepared and which, in fact, do not of necessity fit in with their own 
culture. 

The goodwill which the native has very generally shown towards 
white people who have shared in his recent adversity is closely linked 
with the fine relationships which foreign missionaries have built up 
in the course of the past fifty years. In the light of such relations, and 
of recent common experience, it is not surprising to find missionary 
opinion in the forefront of the discussion on post-war rehabilitation 
which is taking shape with unmistakable clarity of intention as the 
war recedes and aspects of normal life come into view once more. 
An immediate concern is with the implications of the govern- 
ment decision to permit the return of the white planter to such 
territories as PapuA and New GuINEA after the war, and with its 
effect on the position of the native. Though the justice of this decision 
in the case of white settlers ejected from their land through force 
of circumstances, and their indispensability to economic life, are 
fully recognized, it is equally apparent that such developments may 
well lead to a renewal of the exploitation of the native as a hired 
labourer, at a time when Christian opinion looks emphatically 
towards the definite if still distant goal of establishing native peasant- 
farmers on their own land. 

The urgency of the needs of the Pacific area in relation 
to the whole question of post-war planning on a world scale comes 
increasingly under discussion, notably by the National Missionary 
Councils of Australia and New Zealand. The former body has set 
up a ‘committee to watch post-war mission policy’, and the idea 
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already put forward at the Madras meeting in 1938, that a permanent 
re organization should be set up, to co-ordinate and 
advise on Christian activity in the Pacific area, is not lost sight of. 

The key to the establishment of the new order in the Pacific 
lies in the foundation of a strong indigenous Church. It is already 
very largely in being in such areas as SAMOA, and the laying of its 
foundations elsewhere forms the main motive of missionary policy 
now under discussion. The tasks which are basic to its realization 
are evangelism, education and the training of a native ministry. 

The conviction is unanimous that the Christian organizations 
should remain at the heart of all educational work in the Pacific, 
for it is a field in which they have served as pioneers from the outset, 
and one through which they have established relationships with 
native life that will be of unquestionable value in the days immedi- 
ately ahead. This view is borne out by the recently published report 
of an investigation undertaken in 1939 at government request, and 
with assistance from the Carnegie Corporation, into education 
in the BritisH SOLOMON IsLANDs, in which much insistence is laid 
on the retention of missionary control in education, and which 
stresses in particular its indispensability to village life. Critical and 
isolating conditions have thrown much responsibility on native 
ministers, and the resumption of contact which has become possible 
in recent months has found them, if here and there discouraged, 
steadily at work. Both the Anglican and the Methodist work in 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA afford a good instance of the reliability of 
native ministers in a crisis, and cut off from easy access to supplies. 
Plans are much in mind for a fuller and more elaborate training, 
and the value of providing some part of it in Australia is under 
discussion. To the richer facilities, on the academic side, which 
would thus become available would be added the opportunity of 
enlarging contacts between Christians of different allegiances, in a 
manner that would help to build up the conception of a Church 
that must ultimately be not only indigenous but united. 

Systems of government vary somewhat from one Pacific territory 
to another, and much concern is felt, in missionary circles particu- 
larly, with their wide experience of the native response to the happy 
administration which Papua has enjoyed in the past, as to the systems 
of government and possible amalgamations 7 territory which may 
come about in the future. The responsibility and the need for progress 
towards an indigenous Church are felt strongly in areas where 
experimental kinds of government have not on the whole succeeded. 
A case in point is that of the NEw Hesripes, where the French and 
British Condominium is regarded as having failed to deal adequately 
with native welfare, and where Christian missions provide a vital 


1 See the article by the Rev. Norman Goodall in the October 1943 issue of 
the Review, entitled “The Church in the South Seas ’. sa 
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foundation. In such areas the training of natives in hygiene and 
dispensary work, such as is carried out at the John G. Paton hospital 
at Vila, to serve their villages in a public health capacity, is of 
immense value, though without adequate government support it 
has not been developed on the scale that the situation requires. 

A problem common to the whole South Pacific area, especially 
in relation to the achievement of union, is that of the diversity of 
languages. The recently established Pacific Christian Literature 
Society is devoting an attention to the development of simplified 
English as the lingua franca and is investigating the possibilities 
of producing Christian literature in that medium. 

Southern Pacific Bible translations which have in the meantime 
appeared are St Mark’s Gospel in Rennelese, for the people of Rennel 
and Bellona (SoLomon IsLANDs); and St Mark’s Gospel and the 
First Epistle of St John in Gunwingu (Arnhem Land, NorTHERN 
AUSTRALIA). 

Further north, in the PHILipprine IsLaNnps, the situation remains 
one of some isolation. A report from New York dated September 1st 
indicates that the International Red Cross was still without permis- 
sion to inspect military and internment camps, or to distribute relief. 
Eecosianel broadcast and army post card messages have come 
through, and American wireless stations broadcast daily programmes 
to the Philippines in English and Tagalog. The treatment accorded 
to internees, both Filipino and foreign, is understood to be fairly 
good. Guerrilla warfare continues with much vigour and, to judge 
by word which comes through from various sections of Mindanao, 
with some success for Filipino partisans and Americans. In any 
event, the Japanese occupation of a country with a coastline almost 
equal in length to that of the United States, cannot be complete, 
and there remain rural areas and half-cleared sections of the hinter- 
land where the population has found shelter and protection. Those 
intimately acquainted with the islands express the conviction that 
groups of Filipino Christians continue to come together wherever 
they find themselves, whether in isolated regions, or in those parts 
where the Japanese army is quartered in large numbers, for worship 
and study, and for mutual support in difficult conditions. 

Political relationships remain meanwhile little changed. A 
Filipino government co-operates with the Japanese only as much 
as is necessary to maintain the framework of a democratic form 
of government and to ensure the usual services to the people, a 
purpose which, it is urged, should be remembered in any encounter 
with the phrase ‘puppet government’. On August 13th (Occupation 
Day), President Roosevelt reiterated the agreement of Congress 
to grant the Philippines full autonomy not, as previously planned, 
in 1946, but as soon as the Japanese are defeated. Bills have since 
that date been introduced into the American Senate and into the 
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House of Representatives which, if passed, would bring about 
independence forthwith. Whichever course is decided upon, the 
Filipino people will be faced with the formidable task of organizing 
themselves both for independence and for rehabilitation at approxi- 
mately the same moment. For that reason the programme of the 
Christian organizations now being worked out turns particularly on 
the latter obligation. It is felt that the most effective contribution 
from churches and mission boards in the United States will be 
the provision of missionaries and others to help administer relief on 
the field, and training facilities for that purpose and available 
personnel are already being investigated. 

The region in the Pacific in which the Church has. experienced 
least dislocation of its activity is perhaps Hawau. Specially inter- 
esting is work among the Japanese which is being developed under 
euthenn Baptist missionaries formerly at work in Japan. The Friend, 
the organ of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, has celebrated its 


centenary. 


THE JEWS 


Pp bee year has seen a continued deterioration in the plight of the 
Jews on the continent of Europe. Towards the end of the 
year, however, there were dawning prospects of liberation, which 
had the effect of transferring public attention from the preoccupation 
with ‘rescue from Nazi terror’ to questions of post-war relief and 
rehabilitation. The outcome of the Bermuda conference in April 
showed that little was to be expected from rescue measures, which 
could at most facilitate the escape of small numbers of Jews through 
neutral countries; whereas the allied victories in North Africa 
immediately released thousands of Jews from concentration camps. 
In Tunisia alone, 30,000 Jews were liberated following the allied 
occupation in May. In the confused picture of persecution in Europe, 
one or two facts stand out. On January 13th the Polish government- 
in-exile published the texts of two Nazi decrees, dated November 1st 
and 14th, 1942, ordering all Jews in numerous Polish towns to 
move to. forty-two designated ‘Jewish residential localities’ and 
to thirteen ghettos in the districts of Warsaw, Radom, Lublin 
and Galicia. On April 18th the complete destruction of the Warsaw 
ghetto was ordered and German troops met with desperate resist- 
ance. The siege lasted over a month, during which, according 
to Polish reports, Nazi casualties numbered 2300, while 2000 
Jews were executed, 3000 burned to death and some 14,000 sur- 
vivors deported. The position of surviving Jews in other occupied 
countries is obscure. The New York Times reported on June 22nd 
that no Jews remain in Holland. On the other hand it was reported 
that Germans removed) from bombed towns to Vienna were given 
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addresses of Jewish-occupied houses and that the Jewish tenants 
were being compelled to leave at once. The introduction of anti- 
Jewish measures in Denmark aroused particularly strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the churches, and the Swedish bishops joined 
in the protests. Some hundreds of Danish Jews who escaped were 
generously admitted to Sweden. Resistance to anti-Jewish policies 
in German-occupied and satellite countries seems to have been 
encouraged by the turning tide of the war. In Italy, Jews who were 
allowed to return to their employment after the announcement of an 
armistice were again dismissed by the new Fascist régime, and many 
Jews have fled from the north to the part of Italy now occupied by 


‘allied troops. Others have escaped into Switzerland, but many were 
‘ reported to have been surprised by the Gestapo on the frontier ahd 


massacred. 

It is not surprising that.Palestine appeals to the Jews increasingly 
as the one hope of refuge from persecution, and that the Zionist 
movement has been consolidated both in Great Britain and in 
America by this trend. The elections to the British Board of Deputies 
resulted in a majority for the organized Zionist group, whose party 
system has been strongly criticized in the Fewish Chronicle. The 
majority of the delegates to the American Jewish Conference, which 
met in August, were pledged to support of the Zionist programme. 
While official Zionists oppose the British White Paper policy and 
insist on the establishment in Palestine of an independent Jewish 
state, a more moderate attitude is represented by Dr J. L. Magnes, 
who envisages the co-operation of Jews and Arabs in a bi-national 
federation, in which the Jews, while remaining a minority, would 
have freedom to develop their cultural life in Palestine. 

The strategic importance of Palestine as a centre for missionary 
work after the war is generally recognized, and the development of 
an educational centre in Jerusalem, possibly as the nucleus of a 
Christian university, has been advocated. There is a strong desire 
for closer co-operation among the missionaries of the various societies. 
United conferences for all missionaries have proved very successful, 
and opportunities for joint study might profitably be extended 
after the war. Among the subjects discussed at these united meetings 
was ‘the Future of the Palestinian Church’, and the importance of 
shepherding converts into congregations and building up a Church 
in which Hebrew Christians would have fellowship with Christians 
of other races was emphasized. 

The Church Missions to Jews were able to carry on the work of 
their elementary school in Tunis during the German occupation 
while other schools were all closed. Their missionary, Mr Dunbar, 
emerged from hiding to conduct a Christmas service in his home 
while the German police were on the look-out for him. The church 
and schools have escaped damage, and the staff were able to organize 
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a canteen for the allied troops as soon as they entered the town. 
After six months of adventure and danger, missionary work can now 
again be freely carried on. 

In two of the Church of Scotland centres the threatened inter- 
ruption of work has been averted. At Alexandria the British Council, 
impressed with the importance of the educational work of the Boys’ 
School, has made a generous offer to supply staff for the senior 
school and to supervise the junior school, while allowing facilities 
for religious instruction as before. In Budapest, where the Hungarian 
Reformed Church has taken responsibility for the work of the 
Mission School during the war, the Bishop of Budapest intervened 
when financial difficulties seemed likely to be insuperable, and the 
work continues. 

The Churches in Britain and North America have been united 
in condemnation of anti-semitism, which nevertheless is spreading 
insidiously in many circles. In the United States of America the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews is growing in influence, 
and its educational programme is effective in promoting better 
relationships, in so far as this can be achieved by an appeal to reason. 
The British Council of Jews and Christians is making use of both 
we and radio for the same purpose, and is working on a broad 

asis with the co-operation of many leading churchmen. In Scotland, 
a conference of representatives of the Scottish Churches and Scottish 
Jewry met on January 27th and appointed two standing sub-com- 
mittees, one of which is studying the world situation of Jewry, while 
the second sub-committee is concerned with the problem of anti- 
semitism. The Council for Civil Liberties conducted a campaign for 
special legislation to protect the Jews and other minorities from 
libellous accusations. 

During the year the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews has been concerned chiefly with plans for 
the reconstruction of missionary work on the continent of Europe. 
It is becoming apparent that reconstruction of Jewish mission work 
is closely linked with the tasks of relief and rehabilitation, and that 
a great deal depends upon establishing machinery for resuming 
contacts with the European Churches at the earliest possible moment. 
There has been a valuable exchange of views between the British 
and American sections, and at one meeting in London the political 
and economic problems were discussed with a government expert. 
Dr Conrad Hoffmann has now returned to full-time work with the 
International Committee, and is making plans for the reorganization 
of the American section on a broader and more representative basis. 

A ‘Christian Institute of Jewish Studies’, in which the major 
missionary societies are co-operating, came into existence on 
October 1st. It owed its inception largely to the work of the late 
Dr Paton. Its aim is ‘to promote a truer understanding of Judaism 
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among Christians and a truer understanding of Christianity among 
Jews’. Professor T. W. Manson, of Manchester University, is its 
chairman, and the Rev. L. Gillet and Mr Hans Kosmala have been 
appointed to its staff. The Institute will be concerned with literature 
and research, with the parish approach to the Jews and, at a later 
stage, with the training of missionaries. It is hoped that it will 
provide a sound theological basis for the Christian approach to 
the Jews, and that it will enlist the support of Christian scholarship 
and of many of those in the churches who have held aloof from the 
old-fashioned type of Jewish mission. Although centred meantime 
in London, it will be international in its scope, and may eventually 
be transferred elsewhere. 








THE OLDER CHURCHES AND GENERAL 


Ns from the occupied countries of Europe shows the 
churches constantly concerned with the major responsibility 
of witnessing to the principles of Christianity which the occupying 
powers, in their treatment of populations under their control, 
continue to defy. From Norway, DENMARK, HOLLAND, FRANCE, 
THE BALKANS come the texts of pulpit and other protests which 
evoke strong support from the congregations. In Norway and 
DENMARK persecution of the Church, with the Primate, in each case, 
under arrest, is particularly marked. Church life in the Batic 
States has been made more difficult by the mobilization of the clergy 
for military service (though a number of them have fled and joined 
the patriot forces). 
There are meanwhile clear indications of continued concern with 
missionary work. From DENMARK it is reported that a good many 
candidates are coming forward for training, and the Danish Mis- 


‘sionary Society has held its annual meeting as usual. A consolidation 


of forces has been achieved with the amalgamation of the Danish 
Church Mission in Arabia (Aden) and the Danish Orient Mission 
(Syria), with the Danish Missionary Society. For the third year in 
succession a grant has been allocated by the Norwegian government 
in support of Norwegian foreign missions. 

In the NETHERLANDS, where last year’s Survey recorded a steady 
financial support of missions, much thought goes to the change in 
relationship with the churches of the Netherlands East Indies which 
is to be expected as an outcome of the present separation, and of the 
experience of independence through which the younger body is 
passing; and the training of missionaries in the Netherlands is being 
closely related to this consideration. The release of Dr. Kraemer, 
though on grounds of health, from the concentration camp to which 
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he was confined, will restore a source of considerable strength to 
missionary. planning. The work of the Netherlands Bible Society is 
understood to be proceeding normally, and with special relation to 
the needs of internees and of victims of deportation measures. The 
society has also sent supplies of Bibles to BELG1uM, of which country 
there is little news to record, save that of constant concern on the 
part of Christian forces in Britain and North America for some 
relaxation of the blockade, on behalf of children and expectant and 
nursing mothers. 

' In France, the abolition of the line of demarcation between the 
occupied and unoccupied zones has enabled the National Council of 
Reformed Churches to meet in full for the first time since the 
German occupation. The home mission and welfare work of the 
Church has been much enlarged by the assumption of responsi- 
bility hitherto carried by the Salvation Army, which was disbanded 
by the German authorities in the course of the year. The training 
centre of the Paris mission in the capital has been re-opened, with 
a number of students in residence, and Pasteur Schloesing, who has 
now completely taken over the secretaryship from Pasteur Couve, 
has transferred his office to Paris from Nimes. 

Church leadership has suffered a severe loss in the death of Dr 
Wilfred Monod, for many years at the heart of French participation 
in the oecumenical movement. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN Christian groups in many parts of the world 
have celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic. Inside the country oppression remains acute, and in 
July the prohibition of the publication and sale of the Bible was 
reported. ‘ 

The April issue of this Review contained an article by Dr E. F. 
Voehringer, on recent missionary publications in GERMANY. It 
revealed much preoccupation with the question of unity, in relation 
particularly to the younger Churches, and it is evident that German 
missfonary thinking, following up the deliberations of the Madras 
meeting on this question, will have a good deal to contribute to 
post-war consultations. ‘The Christian front in Germany has been 
strengthened by an agreement reported between the more moderate 
element and the Confessional Church group on the subject of the 
_ National Socialist racial doctrines and anti-religious teaching. The 
agreement deals with the obligation to preach the Gospel to all 
nations and not only within a national church and to recognize 
all baptized persons as members of the Church, whatever their 
racial origin. Encouraging reports come through of the continued 
activity of the seventeen theological faculties and of provision for 
theological students to defer their military service. 

In Itaty the incorporation of the Methodist Church in the 
Waldensian Church is announced. 
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Non-Roman Catholic work in SPAIN continues to experience 
much restriction. The Madrid depét of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society remains closed and colportage is forbidden. 

In PortuGaL there is considerable freedom. An increase in the 
sales of the Bible is reported (111,000 copies at the last report avail- 
able, as compared with 83,000 in the year before). Much stimulus was 

ined by the presentation of Christian literature at the Book Fair 
held in Lisbon. 

An event of the year has been the re-establishment, with the 
full agreement of the Soviet Government, of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, and the election of the Metropolitan Sergius as Patriarch 
of Moscow and All Russia. Comment on this development in general 
regards it as having been accelerated by the complete identification 
of the Church with the sufferings of the country as the war has 
taken its course. Impressions of the Anglican mission, led by the 
Archbishop of York, which visited Russia in September, and which 
received an enthusiastic welcome, suggest a widespread and deeply 
rooted desire for Christian foundations. 

Among the countries which, in present conditions, may be re- 
arded more specially as co-ordinating centres of missionary planning, 


SWEDEN continues actively to prepare for post-war responsibilities. 


An article by Professor Westman, suggesting specific lines of con- 
struction, will be found elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 
Missionaries of the Svenska Missionsférbundet have succeeded in 
reaching South China, by a roundabout route which took them to 
Australia, and seven others have arrived in Congo. 

The death is recorded with regret of Dr Karl Fries, of Sweden, 
first president of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The National Missionary Councils of AusTRALIA and New 
ZEALAND are both intimately concerned with the desire very gener- 
ally expressed in the Pacific area for a large-scale regional con- 
sultation to take place soon, more particularly since,with the recession 
of the war from the more southerly islands of the area, possibilities 
of material reconstruction come further into view. The value of 
personal consultation with representatives of the International 
Missionary Council is clearly voiced, and the area is also regarded 
as one where the churches would profit considerably from a field 
study by Mr Merle Davis. 

Facilities for discussion on an international plane constantly 
extend in NortH America, with the arrival, on longer or shorter 
visits, of Christian leaders from other countries. A visit of note 
in the past year has been that of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The 
impetus given in 1942 to Christian thinking on. ‘the bases of a just 
and durable peace’ by the conference held at Delaware, Ohio, 
steadily grows: a statement in full support of the views formulated 
there has been received from the Peace Aims Group of the British 
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Council of Churches; and they form the basis of a Christian Mission 
on World Order which opened in New York in late October and 
which is to be carried all over the country. A Round Table Con- 
ference on World Order held at Princeton in July last brought 
together representatives of the Christian leadership of fourteen 
countries. In October a ‘declaration on world peace’, laying stress 
on the rights of individuals, of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples, 
and of minorities, was issued by Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish religious leaders in the United States. 

An immediate missionary concern has been with the special 
needs of those in the Japanese relocation centres in the United 
States (an article on which was contributed by Dr C. W. Iglehart to 
the October 1943 issue of this Review). Christian missions were held 
in these centres in May and again in the autumn. Recent disturbances 
of a racial character have much preoccupied Christian opinion in the 
United States, and the Federal Council of the Churches has estab- 
lished a Commission on Democracy in Racial and Cultural Relations. 

Discussions on planning for the future have included a conference 
held by the committee on world literacy and Christian literature 
recently established by the Foreign Missions Conference. The 
growing emphasis on specialized missionary training for work in 

areas receives further support with the completion of 2 Hand- 
book on Rural Missions, compiled by a group of missionaries, under 
the auspices of the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee, which 
is to appear shortly. The document drawn up by the conferring 
delegates of the Presbyterian and Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in the United States, which sets forth basic principles for union, 
is now being studied in the presbyteries and dioceses. A commission 
set up by the Episcopal Church on the approach to unity has pro- 
duced a majority and a minority report. 

In Canapa plans for a Canadian Council of Churches are in 
view, and a campaign for the evangelization of the Dominion 
under the present Canadian committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

In Great Britaln the precision with which Christian attention 
has been focused on the White Paper on education in itself forms 
a first step towards reconstruction on a field of responsibility which 
has many ramifications in the Church oversea. Though keen debate 
has centered in methods of ensuring Christian religious instruction, 
and though dissatisfaction is still felt in Roman Catholic circles with 
the financial implications of the proposals, much emphasis is laid 
on preventing issues which still evoke some controversy from 
overshadowing the churches’ wholehearted support of the general 
purpose of educational reform, both as to the extension of its benefits 
to all, and in the sense of putting Christian training at the heart of 
the whole system, so that it becomes, in the phrase of a statement 
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by the Christian Education Movement, an education designed to 
train and cultivate man’s capacity for God. 

At a time when the churches of certain countries suffer much at 
the heads of political authority, Scotland’s celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Disruption has been observed with more than national 
interest. 

As the prospects for the future brighten, a number of mission 
boards plan visits of secretaries to the field, and commitments take 
more definite shape. Opportunity for a full exchange of views on an 
Anglo-American scale was afforded by the visit of Dr J. W. Decker, 
secretary of the International Missionary Council, to Great Britain 
in the summer. The London Missionary Society has adopted the 
‘New Advance’ proposals, discussion of which was recorded in last 
year’s Survey, and the Church Missionary Society has embarked 
on a three-year plan, to be worked out in the stages of maintenance, 
upbuilding and development. 

Continental groups in Great Britain plan constructively for the 
future. Both the Dutch and the Danish Christian communities 
are assembling funds in support of their respective foreign missions. 
A German institute for hatiogical study has been opened in London 
and a training centre for post-war home mission work in Germany at 
Wistow, Leicestershire. 

The growing demands made on the services of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies have led to the appointment of the Rev. 
W. Dudley Dixon, of the Church of England, who brings wide 
and varied experience to the task, as an assistant secretary, with 
special responsibility for matters relating to the home base. A com- 
mittee on Christian Literature, to survey the needs of the field 
and to help, in close co-operation with the specialist Christian 
literature societies, to bring those needs to the attention of the home 
constituency, has been formed by the conference, largely on the 
initiative of Dr William Paton, tributes to whom, and some estimate 
of the immense loss which the Christian Church has sustained in 
his death, are included in this issue of the Review. Other leaders 
whose deaths are recorded with regret are: Mr W. H. P. Anderson, 
secretary of the Mission to Lepers, Dr R. V. Bingham, of 
Canada, founder and general director of the Sudan Interior Mission, 
Lord Dickinson, of Painswick, co-founder of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, the Right Rev. 
Neville Talbot, Assistant Bishop of Southwell and formerly Bishop 
of Pretoria, and Canon Lukyn Williams, whose profound knowledge 
of Judaism was greatly valued by this Review. 

Plans for the co-ordination of Christian service in the recon- 
struction of church life and Christian institutions in Europe suffered 
a heavy blow when the Rev. Dr Theodore C. Hume, who had been 
=v for service in this connexion by the Congregational 
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Churches in the United States, through the Federal Council of 
Churches, lost his life when the aeroplane in which he was travelling 
to Sweden was shot down. His death is mourned by a large number 
of friends on both sides of the Atlantic, and his loss will be par- 
ticularly felt at the Geneva office of the World Council of Churches, 
which he was to have made his headquarters. 

The World Council of Churches (to which eighty-two churches 
now belong), while continuing its services to prisoners of war and its 
study work, has recently embarked on a survey of the specific needs 
of the European churches, in the light of which Christian organiza- 
tions elsewhere will be the better able to judge where best their 
contribution can be offered. The intimate knowledge of actual 
conditions gathered by the European Central Bureau for Inter- 
Church Aid, under Dr Adolf Keller’s leadership, will also be of much 
guidance in this respect. 


82 


It is at this point in the planning for Christian co-operation 
and for the renewal of contact, while the barriers of war still 
stand and in conditions which in some instances only imagination 
can comprehend, that the review attempted here of Christian 
achievement and aspiration may well end. On the background of an 
ever growing challenge from the march of secular events, it records 
as full a measure of progress as has been apparent in any recent year, 
though, under pressure of circumstances, that progress has some- 
times taken an unexpected course and one that, on the human 
view, had not been foreseen. Each year, in fact, of war experience, 
that sees the Christian Mission moving further from the defensive 
position of the bare maintenance of activity into preparation for the 
future, brings forcibly home the reminder that human planning of 
itself can achieve little and that every effort of initiative in shaping 
plans for the future depends for its success on a corresponding 
receptiveness, discernment and waiting upon the belief that the 
Will of God for every situation is already there. 

M. S. 


APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HE life of the Roman Catholic Church in the countries of 
Europe is characterized by the same boldness of witness that 

is recorded of other Churches reviewed in the preceding section 
of this Survey, and statements of protest against the violation of 
Christian principle have in several instances been issued jointly with 
them. Of the Pastoral Letters which events of the year have evoked, 
that issued at Fulda, by the archbishops and bishops of GERMANY, 
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has received particularly widespread publicity, for it constitutes not 
only a protest against abuse and against the restriction of facilities 
for Christian worship, but a positive call to a return to the Christian 
Faith. 

If the continent of Europe has become a fortress in the military 
sense of the word, it also remains a stronghold of spiritual life and 
a centre of energy radiating strength to distant parts of the world. 
The European countries continue high in the list of subscribers to 
missionary income, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE 
remaining among the largest, though difficulties in the matter of the 
transfer of the money to Rome, both from these countries and from 
further afield, have necessitated much of it remaining for the time 
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being unusable for the larger purposes of evangelization. A propor- 
tion has been allocated to meeting local needs and, in some areas, 
to the relief of distress, in the countries in which it was collected. 
Further centralization has-been achieved with the transfer from 
Lyons to Rome of the headquarters of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. The Society’s allocations in the course of the year 
have supported the work of the Sacred Congregation ‘Pro Ecclesia 
Orientali’ at Malabar, the Seminary of Yarunal, California, and the 
new school at Damascus for the training of priests for work in the 
Near East. An Encyclopaedia of Missions is in course of compilation 
with the Society’s help. 

Dr Cheow Kang ge, first Chinese minister to the Vatican, pre- 
sented his credentials to the Pope in March. 

In Great Britain, Roman Catholic Church life has lost a great 
leader, and inter-confessional co-operation an outstanding supporter 
and guide, with the death of Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

A general survey of the field reveals the familiar picture of 
shortage of staff, overdue in many instances for furlough, increased 
in the case of Roman Catholic work by the need in Eruiopia to 
replace Italian personnel withdrawn at the return of the Emperor. 
There is, however, the equally familiar picture of growing responsi- 
bility on the part of native clergy, in a manner that affords the 
completest ible vindication of the foresighted policy promoted 

¢ late Pope, Pius XI, and it is for the training of the native 
| that a high proportion of missionary income has been 
subscribed. 

As regards JAPAN, and the countries of the Far East under 
Japanese occupation, further instances of the internment of German 
missionaries already noted in the last Survey suggest a continued 
policy of removing all western influence (though the activity 
recorded of Spanish and Irish missionaries implies some recognition 
of neutrality status). Roman Catholic foreign missionaries of many 
nationalities have suffered to the full from the general acceleration of 
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internment measures which has recently taken place, and¥ltalian 
missionaries have shared in it following upon the surrender of Italy. 
The great majority of the missionaries recently repatriated to North 
America were Roman Catholics. Many others are understood, how- 
ever, at the time of writing, to be still in internment and, in fact, to 
be unwilling to leave China. Their internment spells a particularly 
- serious crisis for such institutions as the high schools maintained by 

Jesuit missionaries in Shanghai and Nanking and isolation of their 
extensive mission districts of Haichow and Yangchow from pastoral 
care, for however eagerly missionary policy works towards a com- 
pletely indigenous Church, available Chinese forces come nowhere 
within range of adequately meeting present needs. 

In contrast to the impressions of much frustration in the life of 
the Church gained from those recently repatriated from Japanese- 
occupied areas, increasing liberty is indicated from Free Cura, 
where the intention to reduce restrictions on the freedom of move- 
ment of German and Italian missionaries, announced by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek to a delegation of American Roman Catholics 
in January, has been largely carried into effect. The Chinese Vicar 
Apostolic of Nanking, recently in America, has revealed the emphasis 
laid in Free China on Christian principles, in the task of creating an 
enlightened public opinion on post-war reconstruction. Special 
attention is given to the translation of the Pope’s encyclicals and 
broadcast messages, and the Peace Points are widely known. 

News of conditions in the PHtLippine IsLaNps is reported to be 
difficult to confirm. Spanish, Irish and Tyrolese (Mill Hil mission- 
aries are known to be still there. An optimistic view is taken of the 
ability of long-established Roman Catholic work to withstand what 
is regarded as temporary interference. 

In THAILAND, missionary work continues to suffer from increased 
Buddhist pressure, a development which has already been noted in 
recent Surveys. Paris Foreign Missions records a precarious position 
for Roman Catholics, with restrictions on public assembly. 

According to news published in early Sonten, seventeen of the 
thirty-two vicariates in the Sourn Paciric, dependent on the 

Australian Apostolic Delegation, were still in territory under 
Japanese control. Loss of life and destruction of property have been 
considerable but, as with the non-Roman Catholic missions, groups 
of missionaries have remained, out of touch with oversea head- 
ee, and the story of Bishop Wade, Vicar Apostolic of the North 

lomon Islands, who remained in hiding in the mountains for many 
months, with a faithful group of native Christians, is typical of many 
such experiences, and affords yet another instance of the vital part 
that missionaries have played in maintaining with the natives con- 
structive relationships, based on a common endurance, on which to 
build for the future. 
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In INDIA proposals have been put forward, by the Patriarch of 
the East Indies, for the sine of an Indian Missionary 
Society, possibly at Goa, both on account of its four centuries of 
Christian tradition, and because several Religious Orders of men and 
women have established themselves there in recent years. The 
existing Society of St Francis Xavier could well, it is suggested, form 
the nucleus for the larger body. Extensions of the work of the Punjab 
mission include the opening of a new school for girls in the native 
state of Kashmir, while a school for boys approaches completion. An 
eight-hundred bed hospital is in view for Rawalpindi, to replace 
existing accommodation. 

Though the pressure for the Church of the East to shed its 
western “Graeco-Roman skin’, as a recently repatriated Roman 
Catholic missionary described it, is nothing new, expression of it is 
particularly noticeable in contemporary discussion. In this connexion 
it is interesting to see the general consensus of opinion arrived at 
between eight bishops in India whose views were published in the 
Bengalese (the organ of the Holy Cross Foreign Mission Society), on 
the subject of the future prospects of Christianity in a free India. 
There is somewhat general reservation concerning the likelihood of a 
Congress ———— roviding a background favourable to the 
progress of evangelism, but an equally general belief in the quality of 
conversion which, in a country under a non-Christian régime, could 
have no ulterior motive of political or personal gain, and which, it is 
suggested, might be all the stronger for springing spontaneously from 
the discovery of Christianity on the background of the convert’s own 
culture and civilization, uninfluenced by western associations.% + 

In Arrica the year has marked the centenary of the landing of the 
first Holy Ghost missionaries, and it has seen the death of Fr Thomas 
Matthews, the last of the Mill Hill pioneers who penetrated to 
Uganda and Congo in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In Ucanpa the Mill Hill Fathers have established six new stations 
since the outbreak of war, and a new college, to serve the eastern 
province, is now open at Toro, though not yet complete either as to 
staff or as to buildings. The general shortage recorded of Native 
catechists, on account of the war, is felt acutely in Kenya. A stead 
demand for instruction on the part of older people is reported. A 
development watched with particular interest, at a time when the 
assumption of responsibility by Native Christians has a great value 
in relieving the strain on available forces, is that of the work of the 
Native Sisters. In NORTHERN RuHopesiA their ‘services in central 
boarding schools and in village schools are coming to be regarded as 
having outstanding potentialities, particularly in the second of these 
two spheres, in which they take the mission to the home. A novitiate 
for Native Sisters has been opened in FRENCH EQuaTorRIAL AFRICA at 
Linzolo, and the Franciscan Sisters at Alima have added a maternity 
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clinic to the dispensary already maintained. In British MANDATED 
CAMEROUN much attention goes to the need to establish a training 
seminary and plans are under discussion for developing it out of the 
secondary school already maintained by the Mill Hill Fathers at 
Sasse. In NicEriA the work of the White Fathers has been extended 
to the province of Oyo, covering a thousand square miles. An educa- 
tional specialist, with liaison functions between government and 
missions similar to those fulfilled by the non-Roman Catholic official, 
has been appointed. 

In the light both of the immense demands now made on available 
ordained personnel, and of the whole question of the renewal of 
relationships between native and foreign workers in the Church 
oversea, it is interesting to note the theme of the Catholic 
Missionary Year Book of Switzerland for 1943, namely ‘the laity and 
missions’. It not only surveys indigenous lay service in various parts of 
the world, but appraises the expatriated European, engaged in com- 
mercial or other secular enterprises, both as an asset and as a liability 
to the spiritual life of the community. The challenge is to much closer 
identification with the young Christian culture in contact with which 
he spends perhaps the greater part of his working life, and to a willing- 
ness at least to modify the affiliations with older ties which often 


prevent him regarding himself as anything but a temporary (and 
therefore unstable) element in the new outgrowth of Christianity in 
the midst of which he is living. It is a situation which reveals a 
particularly suggestive aspect of the obligations of ‘Catholic Action’ 
which cannot but interest all churches and missions concerned with 
the building up of a strong Christian community in an inter-racial 
milieu. M. S. 
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SOME COMING PROBLEMS IN MISSIONS 
By KNUT B. WESTMAN, D.Th. 


‘ys these terrible war years, missions are passing through a winter 
period: at home, a pressure from all the requirements and 
consequences of the war, communications with the fields difficult; 
out there, activities restricted, missionaries working to the limit of 
their strength, with no possibility of securing reinforcements, and 
in too many instances taken away altogether from their work. Heavy 
burdens have fallen on many of the younger Churches—what we 
know of this is much less than what we can guess. It is a time of 
testing for our faith and of praying for the grace of perseverance. 

What of the future? Shall we say with the Apostle that ‘trouble 
produces endurance, endurance produces character and character 
produces hope—a hope which never disappoints us’? For Paul both 
the endurance and the unfailing hope are works of the Holy Spirit, 
‘which has been given to us’ (Rom. v, 3-5). And we need not doubt 
that when the inner history of these years comes to be told, there 
will be reasons enough for thanksgiving for the works of the Spirit 
in our day. Burdens have been carried, patience and endurance have 
prevailed in most difficult circumstances. We cannot but look 
towards the future with hope. Not that men, when the winter has 
gone, will be able to produce any paradise of spring. But the Spirit 
—so we believe with the Apostle—will not leave us alone, but will 
assist us in our weakness, when the pilgrimage of missions after 
these years is able to set out again. And this hope—so we believe— 
will never disappoint us. 

When activities are resumed, one of the fundamental questions 
will be that of the freedom of missionary work. It has been suggested 
that a Charter of Religious Freedom should be aimed at as part of 
the peace settlement. This would no doubt be a very welcome 
measure. “To conduct Christian service and missionary activity both 
at home and abroad’ was included by the Oxford and Madras world 
Christian gatherings among the fundamental functions of the Church, 
and should be recognized as such. The Atlantic Charter would give 
to all states, ‘great or small, victor or vanquished’, access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials which they need (point 4), and 
allow ‘all men’ to traverse the high seas and oceans without hindrance 
ss 7): It is desirable that a similar freedom should be granted to 
those who are going abroad on a spiritual and charitable errand. 

It is easy to understand, however, that there may be difficult 
complications over that question. In an era of nationalism, govern- 
ments are suspicious of outside influences. Yet what the Christian 
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Church demands is nothing but the freedom to carry out its main 
task. We shall certainly find the passions aroused by the war standing 
in the way of the attainment of that freedom. We shall discover that 
what is needed, if we are to get a new world going, will be more 
than anything else a new spirit, or rather, that the Spirit should help 
-our weakness. 

If we claim freedom for missions without discrimination against 
any nationality or denomination, we can do so only if we keep always 
faithfully. before us the essential religious purpose of our work, the 
apostolic aim, as Dr Kraemer would put it. What we have in mind 
is and must be to build up the Kingdom of God, and nothing else. 
The more that singleness of purpose underlies whatever kind of work 
is being done, the more free we shall be from suspicion of other 
aims. Dr Kraemer’s statement of our purpose is in agreement with 
those of the greatest earlier authority on the principles of missions, 
Professor Warneck, of Halle, in his classic work, Evangelische 
Missionslehre. And it was to the need for a re-birth of the spirit and 
passion of — that William Paton rightly came at the end 
of his review of the various tasks and aspects to be considered in 
relation to the future of the missionary enterprise (in the October 
1942 issue of this Review). 

The Madras meeting showed us promising and independent 
young Churches, eager for unions that would facilitate their task 
in their own nations, rather critical of the policies of missions, but 
nevertheless earnestly asking for more missionaries. When the war 
strain is over, the home boards will have to send out many new 
missionaries to replace those who have carried the burdens of the 
war years. Methods will undoubtedly in many cases have to be 
revised, and the constituencies will need educating in the new ways. 
Moreover, as Dr Kraemer earnestly reminds us, the constituencies 

' will need to be widened very considerably, if the home churches are 
to be equal to their great task. The missionary movement is only at 
the beginning, new adventures will have to be tried, in close colla- 
boration with the younger Churches. Shall we see that re-birth of 
the passion of evangelism that all this will require? Watch and pray 
that the Spirit may help our weakness. 

Can anything [ seen of the coming new tasks? William Paton 
gave many hints in his article referred to above. Let me mention 
some other points that seem to be worth consideration. 

The group of workers among Muslims present at the Madras 
meeting expressed themselves as follows: 


There is a serious need in each great Muslim field of some energizing 
centre of prayer, study, thought, planning and fellowship, at the service of 
workers among Muslims and of the brotherhood of converts from Islam. 


— 





+ The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 41. 
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Such a centre should maintain close touch with Muslim life and thought 
and should help to enrich and guide the work of Christian writers (Madras 
Series, Vol. III, ‘Evangelism’, p. 444). 


‘Energizing centres’ of this kind would certainly be needed in 
other fields as well. Missionaries, churchmen and new converts 
need to meet for prayer and study, planning and fellowship. Retreats 
may be held in various places, but to hold them in a centre of the 
type proposed will have its advantages: there are people working on 
a great and atduous spiritual task, people with a finger on the pulse 
of movements outside the Church. A library will be found there. 
The very atmosphere of the place would be an inspiration to those 
who meet there occasionally. 

And as to the chief task of such a centre or ‘watchtower’, let us 
remember Dr Kraemer’s words that a real meeting between Chris- 
tianity and the great non-Christian religions has hardly yet taken 
place. In addition to Islam, one can think here of Hinduism, with 
its many branches and new movements, and of Buddhism. There 
are Africa missionaries who would tell us that the tribal religions 
are stronger and more vital than we had thought—see how they 
re-appear in the curious jungle of South African sects. For Christ’s 
sake and for the sake of those people, says Kraemer, a missionary 
must have an untiring and genuine interest in the religion, the ideas, 
the sentiments, the institutions—in short, in the whole range of life 
of the people among whom he works.! From the study centre, or 
watchtower, or ashram, or whatever you may call it, impulses and 
encouragements to such an attitude can go out. 

William Paton thought that there are now among the missionary 
forces fewer men outstandingly equipped with knowledge of the 

reat non-Christian religions than there were twenty years ago.” 
robably he was right. Men of such calibre are not easily made. 
They need learning, and they need experience. The watchtower is 
a place in which they could grow and do their important work. 

It is clear enough that the personal leadership will count for 
much, in fact for almost all, in an institution of this kind. It will 
require men of prayer, vision and wide sympathy. What is stated in 
section I of the Madras report, about the Christian attitude to non- 
Christian religions *, should here be translated into human lives. 

An illustration of the possibilities of such a centre may be taken 
from an institution in Sweden, the Sigtuna Foundation, which in 
1942 completed its first quarter of a century.‘ It is working within 

1 ; 2 ¥ 

s Medes og Vol. 1, pp. 200-2. ere ere ee 

4 See the jubilee volume in Swedish: Sigtuna Stiftelsen tjugofem ar (Sveriges 
Kristliga Studentrérelses, Bokférlag, Stockholm, 1942). In English, Manfred 
Bjérkquist; The Sigtuna Foundation (S.C.M. Press, 1936); Marta Lindqvist in the 


American-Scandinavian Review, New York, 1934, pp. 24-32; Cyril Marshall in 
the International Quarterly of Adult Education, London, 1935, pp. 148-153. 
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an old national Church, but its function may well be described as 
just such an ‘energizing centre’. It is a place of study, a ‘watchtower’, 
with a library supplying plenty of information on modern move- 
ments and tendencies. It has a guest-house, much used for confer- 
ences and retreats, and a school: a People’s College or—to use the 
Scandinavian expression—a Folk High School. The site on a hill by 
a lake outside a small town is beautiful. The buildings, with the 
austere tower rising among the firs above the chapel, the rose court, 
the arcades, all reveal a sense of the value of an artistic background. 
The chapel is named after the great sixteenth-century reformer, 
Olaus Petri. The town, Sigtuna, was nine hundred years ago a 
mission centre in heathen Sweden and has remarkable ruins of 
buildings dating from that period. 

It is a place with an inspiring atmosphere, in which the sur- 
roundings play their part. But the spirit of the Foundation and of 
its work has mainly been formed by the founder, Dr Manfred 
Bjérkquist, who recently, after twenty-five years at Sigtuna, became 
the first Bishop of Stockholm. He is the son of a clergyman and had 
early in his boyhood the desire to be a missionary. But the impact 
of secularism and unbelief in the homeland drove him in his student 
days, from 1909, to organize student Christian crusades, especially 
directed to youth. A rising Young Church Movement needed a home 
and centre, and the Foundation came into existence in 1917. 

Summer institutes‘ of various kinds are held at Sigtuna on 
problems of theology and history, on church and community life, 
and also student conferences and retreats. The ‘watchtower’ purpose 
of the institution has been carried out through a remarkable policy 
of establishing wide contacts. There have been conferences between 
labourers and university men, between the latter and employers of 
labour, and of all three groups together. Questions of religion and 
medicine have been discussed between pastors and doctors. Literary 
men have found the guest-house a restful place for their work, and 
have taken part in conferences on literature and life. Men of the 
‘National Church and of the Free Churches have met here for better 
understanding and closer contact, and a permanent Scandinavian 
Oecumenical Bureau has lately been set up. 

These wide contacts do not signify a tendency to water down 
vital convictions. Freedom and frankness are elements of the 
‘Sigtuna spirit’. Faithfulness to Christian principles can be com- 
bined with a chivalrous sympathy that is ready to let others express 
their views and to co-operate wherever possible. Surely Manfred 
Bjérkquist has chosen the right way: ‘a never-failing understanding 
and a never-yielding firmness’, said a philosopher who visited 
Sigtuna. 

The Folk High Schools represent a type of residential adult 
education, very characteristic of Scandinavian democratic mentality. 
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They owe their origin to that great Danish Christian poet, thinker 
and patriot, Grundtvig, in the age of Romanticism. Dr Bjérkquist 
has in his school tried new ways of religious education, such as 
studies of great religious personalities and character-training with 
regard to everyday problems. He has seen Christian and secularized 
youth of many religious and non-religious creeds deeply interested, 
asking serious questions and finding their way without compulsion 
to the daily worship in the chapel. The ex-students, now scattered 
all over the country, have their association, ‘the Sigtuna Ring’, and 
their yearly convention at midsummer in their old school. Other 
schools have been added later: a Matriculation School under Chris- 
tian auspices and, in the neighbourhood, a Layworkers’ Training 
College of the Church of Sweden. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on these details concerning Sigtuna. 
But Sigtuna provides an instance of what may be done, and is 
actually being done, at an ‘energizing centre’ of this kind. It is of 
course vem merely to transfer methods from land to land, 
since problems and conditions vary very much. Yet similar problems 
will emerge in very different surroundings. In Europe the Christian 
message is deeply rooted, has historical contacts in ail directions and 
does not meet any non-Christian religion of traditional standing. 
Yet in some of its activities Sigtuna can be compared to a watch- 
tower in a mission land. The other, and probably more dominant, 
aspect is, however, that of being a power station in an environment 
of traditional, but largely nominal Christianity. But again, have we 
no analogy to that situation in the younger Churches? It seems to me 
that we have. 

In fact, if a real meeting between Christianity and the great non- 
Christian religions is one of the important tasks for mission work 
to-day, it is certain that another task is upon us in the shape of what 
is often described as ‘the third generation problem’ or, as we might 
say, the inner problems of the growing national Churches. 

The second Madras volume, The Growing Churches, in spite of 
all its details on organization and statistics, is a fascinating book. 
These concrete pictures, showing how the living Church grows in 
every part of the earth, its joys and sorrows, its. achievements and 
difficulties, will repay close study from many angles. There are 
conditions of growth to be examined; growth in numbers (ten of 
these churches have a membership of more than 100,000), in 
strength and in maturity, with spiritual revivals and the overcoming 
of tremendous hindrances and difficulties. In these days of storm and 
trial, we are comforted by these triumphant witnesses of the work of 
the Spirit. As we think of coming problems, we notice also the danger 
spots, many of which are presented with laudable frankness. 

These reports were written at the end of the nineteen-thirties, 
just before the war. The difficulties that were then apparent have 
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probably become more accentuated in the war years, and will have 
to be met in the reconstruction period after the war. We hear of 
waves of secularismi sweeping m from new mining centres or, in 
general, from the rapid onrush of western civilization. Old pre- 
Christian customs re-appear and cause difficult problems. The third 
wag may show a conventional attitude to religion, the spiritual 

re may burn low and the necessity for conversion may not be fully 
understood. Among village Christians, the low standard of literacy 
hinders progress. Where the Church has sprung into being from 
reyivals, its task is to transform the emotional response into a virile 
conception of Christian character. 

We in the western Churches are troubled with many of these 
same difficulties: secularism, conventional religion, the transition 
from revivalism into a stable and solid Christian life. The ‘inner 
mission’ is a Scandinavian expression for activities, in addition to 
the ordinary church work, which are intended to meet needs of this 
kind. (In Germany, the term ‘inner mission’ applies mainly to 
works of charity, but for these we have in Scandinavia the Greek 
word ‘Diakonia’, that is, ‘service’, while our inner mission belongs 
to the ministry of the word rather than of the hand.) It is clear that, 
in the life of the Churches of Asia and Africa as well the inner 
mission will necessarily have its place beside evangelism, if this word 
is taken to signify the winning of those who are outside the Church. 

A great wealth of material on inner mission efforts is to be found 
in the Madras series, not only in volume 11, but especially also in 
volumes 1 and Iv (“Evangelism’ and “The Life of the Church’). The 
appearance of dangers in the life of the Churches has naturally 
called forth measures to meet them. Conferences for deepening the 
spiritual life, special missions of many kinds, itinerant, free-lance 
evangelism, and many other efforts can here be studied. We have in 
the West,a good deal of similar experience. We have seen Churches 
decaying ‘because there was no movement in them, and movements 
causing incurable splits and divisions. Can a movement be per- 
manent without being divisive? That is the way that Sigtuna attempts 
to go. The Soatanana revival in Madagascar is another example of 
growth of a purely indigenous character which deserves closer 
study. The movings of the Spirit cannot be regulated by human 
organization. But it may be useful for a church to have its inner 
mission board. And there seems to be no inherent reason why 
pastoral work, evangelism and the inner mission could not be 
functions of one and the same Church, growing in strength, breadth 
and maturity under the great and many-sided task which God 
has given it. 


1 The Madras Series, vol. 2, p. 57. Cf. Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 1904, 
pp. 177-194: Det nye Madagaskar (Det Norske Misjonsselskaps forlag, Stavanger, 
1929), pp. 144-162. 
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One of the main concerns of an inner; mission board would 
certainly be to encourage the production of more Christian literature. 
The Madras meeting showed ‘us that need in a clear and convincing 
way. Literacy is being promoted everywhere, but when the masses 
can read, they must have reading material put into their hands. 
In this connexion the Peasant Gospel Schools, the simple adult 
schools for farmers, which Dr Kagawa once described so well in 
this Review,! come back to my mind, for they are, like the school 
in Sigtuna, an offshoot of the Folk High School idea. As the masses 
begin to read, give them—it may be in small groups and for short 
periods—an ‘intensive and intimate’ Christian and practical instruc- 
tion, to awaken their minds and sow the seeds of voluntary Christian 
work in the villages. It seems that this idea could well be adapted 
to the needs both of China and of India. A South India missionary, 
the late Rev. Harald Frykholm, took the idea in 1931 from Sigtuna 
to a mass movement area and started the ‘Palladam Courses’.* ‘They 
were so simple that he said they must be called ‘Folk Low Schools’ 
and not ‘Folk High Schools’. Nevertheless, they have been continued 
and have proved a real blessing. Student Christianity and village 
Christianity in China might in such ways meet for mutual benefit. 

The work of the inner mission, though from the nature of the 
case essentially church-centric, will no doubt provide many oppor- 
tunities for useful contributions by missionaries. Conditions and 
ways of approach may shift, but the coming problems will certainly 
not be easier than those which we have had to weather already. 
Church and mission will continue to be comrades in the great super- 
human task, which is far too big for the combined strength of both 
—unless the Spirit helps our weakness and gives us love with which 
to co-operate and power with which to conquer. 


Knut B. WesTMAN 


1 IRM, 1931, Oct., 336-41. 
2 Svenska Kyrkans Missionstidning (Church of Sweden Mission, Uppsala), 
1931, pp. 246-252, 331-335. Cf. H. Frykholm: mannen och missiondren (autobio- 


graphy, Uppsala, 1937). 











‘WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR?’ 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY ANSWER 
By J. MCLEOD CAMPBELL 


: 7. a Survey of the year 1843 could be set alongside the Survey 
of 1943 presented in this Review, it would provide some 
startling contrasts. Evidence of the ground it would have been likely 
to cover is not altogether lacking, the Bampton Lecturer for 1843, 
Dr Anthony Grant, having chosen as his subject “The past and 
prospective extension of the Gospel by Missions to the Heathen’.? 
There is what he would call a ‘geographical contrariety’ between 
his period and our own. His range was circumscribed. Bishop Heber 
had recently reported 15,000 converts in South India, and there was 
‘expectation of increase’ in Bengal,—converts ‘of no ambiguous 
character’. Moravian exploits were noticed in South America, 
Greenland and Labrador, as well as among the Hottentots in South 
Africa. Some ‘sons of the stranger have been joined to the Lord in 
the West Indies’. The London Missionary Society had initiated an 
‘extension movement’ in the Islands of the South Pacific and the 
Church Missionary Society was pioneering in New Zealand. Attempts 
to evangelize China had failed. An attempt to gain entrance among 
the ‘Zooloo’ race had failed. ‘Compare the visible results obtained 
with the multiplied machinery, urgency of appeal and vast expendi- 
ture and it must be said that they are greatly disproportionate.’ 
Efforts had been ‘sadly desultory and conflicting’; there is reiterated 
lamentation in a modern key over lack of unity. The unity of the 
whole Church Catholic is ‘the one great want of Christendom’ 
(underlined): 


It is a melancholy reflection that from our shores Christianity should 
go forth not in one shape but in shapes as multifarious as individual con- 
viction and zeal can make them—that all our dissensions should be propa- 
gated and reproduced among the heathen. 


A Mercator map of the world published in 1842 confirms the 
impression of ‘geographical contrariety’, though the meticulous 
accuracy with which it records the routes and dates of recent voyages 
recalls how recent those voyages were: Captain Cook was nearer to 
that generation than Livingstone to our own. Its coast-lines are the 
familiar coast-lines. For some parts of the world so well known and 
accessible to us, the coast-lines remain coast-lines; all that is recorded 
of Japan is the range of mountains which could be seen from out 

* Republished by the S.P.G., 1910. 
“4 
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to sea; inland New Zealand is a blank; great tracts of Africa are 
marked as ‘unknown parts’, the home of ‘tribes of which very little 
is known’. Here is the first point of contrast between 1843 and 1943. 
The post-war generation must make up its mind that the nineteenth- 
century thrill of pioneering is not for them: the world has been 
uncovered. There is a parallel moral for the post-war missionary: 
there are Churches to-day where there were no Christians a hundred 
years ago, and it is upon them that the responsibility for twentieth- 
century pioneering mainly rests. 

But maps can be very deceptive: they measure distances by 


. miles and China looks no further away in 1842 than it does to-day. 


In appraising the achievements of 1843 we must take into account 
the multiplication of distances and the puniness of the craft in which 
those distances had to be covered, with corresponding hardship and 
danger. We must also take into account mental and moral distances. 
Here is the second point of contrast. “The world’, says Ortega Y. 
Gasset, ‘has suddenly grown larger, and with it and in it life itself. 
Life has become, in actual fact, world-wide in character; the context 
of existence for the average man of to-day includes the whole 
planet. . . . Each portion of the earth is no longer shut up in its own 
geometrical position, but for many of the purposes of human life 
acts upon other portions of the planet. . . . This nearness of the far- 
off, this presence of the absent, has extended in fabulous proportions 
the horizon of each individual existence.’! If this fact, almost 
‘grotesque and incredible in its stark and simple truth’, is true of 

¢ average man in Great Britain, it is also true of the average man 
everywhere, at whatever stage he may stand on the road towards 
civilization. No people is immune from the acids of modernity. 
Economic interdependence is an old story, but interdependence 
in the realm of yo is on a wholly new scale. We are all in this 
together, whether Chinese, Indian, African, British—alike exposed 
to the weather of our modern climate, intellectual, economic, 
educational, political. 

There is a third point of contrast. Our Bampton Lecturer of 
1843 wrote in the full glow of what was a very recent event, when 
‘800,000 human beings lay down at night as slaves, and rose again 
in the morning as free as ourselves’. It was just half-time in that 
period of eighty years which was dominated by a crusading’ spirit 
against the slave trade and the slave raid, when the nation and not 
least the navy was conscious of a cause great enough to dictate a 
disinterested national —— That cause is no longer a live issue, 
and it may be questioned whether, apart from war and peace, any 
such concrete, clear-cut objective grips the public imagination. 

It ~ ap that the pros for the post-war generation 
were dull and drab, as contrasted with the romantic opportunities 

* The Revolt of the Masses, ch. iv. 
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that offered heroic scope to the adventurous in the nineteenth 
century: no new worlds to explore; no resounding call such as 
inspired the anti-slavery giants, or the champions of the Gospel 
treading untrodden paths through unmapped jungle against heavy 
odds. Is there nothing left to do more satisfying than to devise speedier 
means of getting from one part of the world to another? Is the 
missionary task of the Church reduced to the humble function of 
Church aid, to helping the younger Churches to run their Sunday 
Schools and Mothers’ Meetings? Certainly it is going to be a very 
different world involving many fundamental adjustments of outlook, 
not least in the sphere which is the special concern of this Review. 

It may be that our second point of contrast offers a clue. If it 
was the task of the nations in the nineteenth century to discover 
one another, it is their twentieth-century task to learn to live together. 
As distances shrink and frontiers vanish, the individual finds himself 
a citizen of a larger, not a smaller world, with a vastly extended 
circle of neighbours. If he is to live and move and discharge the 
duties of a grown-up citizen in this world, he must attain a stature 
corresponding to its dimensions. ‘We must grow bigger,’ says 
Professor Jessop, ‘or we shall inevitably crash.’ No one has defined 
this demand more convincingly than Dr Mannheim: 


One of the outstanding problems of the hour is the lack of awareness 
in social affairs. . . . Awareness means both in the life of the individual 
and in that of the community the readiness to see the whole situation in 
which one finds oneself, and not only to orientate one’s actions on immediate 
tasks and purposes, but to base them on a more comprehensive vision. 


But Dr Mannheim also does justice to the difficulty involved in 
trying to apply the virtues of a society based on neighbourly rela- 
tionships to the world at large: 


It is possible to love your neighbour whom you know personally, but 
it is an impossible demand to love people of a wider area whom you do not 
even know. . . . To educate for family life and neighbourhood functions is 
different from educating for national and world citizenship. Our whole 
educational tradition and value system is still adapted to the needs of a 


parochial world, and yet we wonder that people fail when they are expected 
to act on a broader plane.? 


Here is a crumb of comfort for those who are discouraged by 
failure to make fellowship in a world-wide Church a reality to their 
fellow-Christians: they have been honoured by being entrusted with 
a task of the first magnitude, not only in dignity but in difficulty. 
Here also is a word spoken to the condition of those for whom diffi- 
culty is the criterion of worth-whileness. If the more difficult is the 
more worth-while, here is an objective as exacting and extending 
as any which faced the nineteenth-century pioneer-explorer or 
pioneer-missionary: to explore the new territory of neighbourship 

1 Diagnosis of our Time, p. 61. ® Ibid., p. 18. 
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that is the heritage of 1944, undreamed of in 1844. Here is a cause 
no less inspiring for nations and individuals than the anti-slavery 
crusade: to extend and consolidate something richer than what the 
nineteenth century called civilization, the experience of neighbour- 
ship between races and nations. Does this new stage in history 
demand of the Church any corporate adjustment of outlook, or 
impose any altered obligation, or open to view any vista of service? 

Theological influences have provoked so violent a reaction from 
‘Christ or Chaos’ arguments and ‘Social Gospel’ appeals, as to 
discredit in advance any presentation of Christianity as satisfyin 
some potent human instinct or ministering to some practical need: 
there is an almost morbid anxiety lest we dishonour God by appear- 
ing to treat Him as a convenient ally. Yet it must ever be the pre- 
rogative of the Church to interpret to succeeding generations the 
ee stage in the education of the race through which God is 

ding His people; as the conscience of the world, helping it to 
discriminate between its instincts, needs and purposes. The world’s 
earning instinct for fellowship, a need of fellowship, 

tering purpose of fellowship, cannot be left out of account as 
irrelevant to the understanding of God’s will for His Church in 1944. 
Christians have been given convictions, experiences, resources, 
which they hold in trust for such a world as this. The Church of 
Christ has its witness to bear, and its message which it would be 
treachery not to proclaim. ‘If I eat my morsel alone I shall betray 
the God that is above.’ ? 

Only Christians can proclaim with conviction rooted in revelation 
that fellowship is the will of God. It is no utopian message; it is 
not just ‘the best policy’ but is rooted in the character of God, and 
therefore integral to His destined purpose for mankind. “This is 
my commandment that ye love one another as I have loved you.’ 
Fellowship with one another, fellowship with God, were inseparable 
in our Lord’s explanation of what He came to accomplish—the 
obverse and reverse of one coin. 

St Paul was the first to proclaim that experience attested con- 
viction. Exhilarated by the experience of the power of Christ to 
resolve the fundamental cleavage which dominated his own his- 
torical situation, to reconcile the irreconcilable breach between Jew 
and Gentile, he acclaims in exuberant tones the purpose of the 
Redeemer ‘that He might create in Himself of the twain one new 
man, so making peace’. 

. To our own generation there has been given an experience 

no less exhilarating, attesting the undiminished validity of the 

original Christian conviction. Readers of this Review do not need 

to be reminded of the facts. The danger is that Christians should 

take them for granted, and that an incredulous world should treat 
1 Job xxxI, 17. 
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them as irrelevant. At this stage in the education of the race through 
which God is leading His people they are central to an understanding 
of the lessons He would have us learn. 

Christians must be scholars in this school as well as teachers, not 
as though they had already attained or were already perfect. This 
experience is humbling as well as exhilarating. All advance in under- 
standing of the heights of fellowship throws light on their distance 
from anything we yet know, and on the difficulty of their attainment. 
Divisive and centrifugal tendencies stand exposed even within the 
ranks of those who sincerely profess and call themselves Christians. 
Regions disclose themselves where conflicting interests and opinions 
have not been submitted to Christ’s healing touch. Substitutes have 
to be disowned as spurious, short-cuts disdained as misdirection. 
Fellowship must be recognized for what it is in Christ, a possession 
to be earned and won at a cost. Even within the Church there have 
been and are tensions between Christians of different races and 
antecedents, Christians of different generations, churches which 
think they are grown up, churches acutely aware of their adolescence; 
it is the fact that the Church has been exposed to these tensions 
and has wrestled with them that entitles it to offer guidance to the 
world. That guidance will only be acceptable and convincing when 
embodied in a community of all races, the members of which have 
earned the right to wash one another’s feet, the self-respect of each 
being the self-respect of all, in love. 

hrough Him we both, we all, have our access in one Spirit 
unto the Father. “The reconciliation of which St Paul speaks is the 
reconciliation of both to God, even more than of each to the other; 
and the climax of all is found in the access of both to the common 
Father.’ The Church has resources to proclaim in the Heart of 
the Father. It will not have fulfilled its witness till it has exorcised 
the heresy that fellowship between man and man is to be reached by 
unaided human effort, by convincing the world of the truth that it 


is the gift of God inseparably conjoined with that gift which Christ: 


lived and died to bestow, of fellowship between man and God. 
J. McLzeop CAMPBELL 


1]. Armitage Robinson, on Ephesians 11, 18. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GROWING AS A GREAT COUNTRY GROWS 


How THE CHURCH GROWS IN BraziL. By J. MERLE Davis. New York and 
London: International Missionary Council. $1.00 and 1.50. 6s. 
and 8s. 6d. 1943. 


HIS is the seventh and best of a notable series of studies of the 
Evangelical Churches in Latin America undertaken by Mr 
Davis on the invitation of delegates from Latin America to the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938. Before that 
meeting, the author had made or directed scientific field studies of 
the relation of the Church to its environment in Africa, the Far East, 
Sumatra, the Philippines and India. Since Madras, he has devoted 
his time to studies in Latin America, bringing to this latest volume 
insights and skills gained through an experience unexcelled in 
extent. 

The author’s aim is clearly defined and very practical: namely, to 
discover the nature of the physical and social forces in the environ- 
ment of the Evangelical Church, the trend of the Evangelical 
movement with reference to these forces and how they may be made 
to contribute most to the strength of the Evangelical cause. He 
believes that Brazilian experience has value for the Church of other 
lands, since ‘the Evangelical Churches of Brazil as a whole have made 
a more complete adjustment to their environment than any similar 
body of younger Churches in the world’. 

“The Evangelical Church of Brazil is probably growing faster 
than in any other country in the world’ (p. 72). This assertion, 
coming as it does out of Mr Davis’s wide experience, has breath-taking 
significance, especially in view of the vast dimensions and potential 
resources of Brazil. 

There is practically no ceiling on this rapid growth. There is 
ample room for increase in numbers since the present communicant 
membership of the Protestant Church is only 400,000 or 500,000 in 
a population of 45,000,000, of whom millions are not attached to 
any Christian body, an estimated ten million or more belonging to 
spiritualist societies. There is ample room, also, for the Church to 
undertake a larger programme for the removal of illiteracy and for 
ministry in other ways to basic human needs. 

The main challenge, however, lies in the go0,000,000 Brazilians 
who appear on the horizon of the future, for the population is 
rapidly increasing, and it is estimated that twenty times the present 

99 
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population could easily be se age (p. 40). With an area equal to 
that of the United States without Alaska, 

Brazil is passing through the same process of filling and developing her 
immense empty spaces that the United States experienced during much of 
the Nineteenth Century. The frontier of westward expansion of the North 
American republic of one hundred years ago represents the present degree 
of penetration of Brazilian civilization westward from the Atlantic sea- 
coast . . . Brazil is, and will continue to be through an indefinite period 
following the war, a population-receiving nation. It is the largest country of 
undeveloped resources in existence, and into it will pour the excess peoples 
of the world (p. 42). 


At present fourteen-fifteenths of the Evangelical churches are 
found in a strip of territory along the Atlantic coast three hundred 
miles in width. “The remaining one-fifteenth of the churches are 
scattered in a few districts of an area measuring roughly 2000 miles 
in width and 2400 miles in length’ (p. 117). It is in this immense and 
undeveloped hinterland that the future growth of the Church, as of 
the nation, may be expected. 

The author does not overlook the handicap which the Evangelical 
movement suffers as a minority group: the loneliness and hardships 
of life in the sparsely settled regions, the difficulty of ministering to 
little groups of believers scattered over immense areas, the hostility 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the need of a better trained ministry 
and of better co-operation between the different denominations. But 
these disadvantages and weaknesses do not obscure the tremendous 
vitality, strength and hopeful outlook of the Evangelical Church in 
Brazil and the magnificent opportunity to grow as the country grows. 

The challenging conclusion reached by these studies is stated in 
the following words: 

Brazil is at the threshold of an unprecedented development of her inland 
states; the war has given a great impetus to that development. The founda- 
tions of a new tropical civilization are being laid by North American and 
Brazilian collaboration in the immense tributary system of the Amazon. If 
the Church is not to be hopelessly belated in entering the great domain 
which world events are opening and into which the peoples of Europe and 
of Brazil are migrating in accelerating numbers, she must devise a strate: 
and a of action upon a united pattern and upon a scale to match the 
ror yon A. W. Wasson 


New York City 





AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


Nations as NeicHsours. By Cyrit E. Hupson. London: Gollancz 
4s. 6d. 1943. 


N the introduction to this ‘Essay in Christian Politics’, Canon 
Hudson refers to the present conflict between two sets of forces: 
‘those (chiefly economic) making for association’ between the 
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nations; and ‘those (broadly designated “‘spiritual’’) tending towards 
separatism and exclusiveness’. The former he regards as pre- 
dominantly rational and deliberate, the latter as emotional, instinc- 
tive and unconscious, rooted in all that may be included in the con- 
cept of nationality. Recognizing ‘how powerful is the opposition 
within the human heart itself to social behaviour which shall satisfy 
the demands of a detached and rational mind’, he nevertheless urges 
the need for Christians to approach the problems of world order on 
the basis of a sound Christian understanding of man, his nature and 
the purpose of his existence. 

The growth of nations in Europe between the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the beginning of modern times is traced in a few concise 
but admirable pages, which are followed by an account of the de- 
generation of the sense of ‘nationality’ into ‘nationalism’. The latter 
process was accompanied, perhaps caused, by ‘the extremest possible 
deviation from the principle that political institutions and positive 
laws must be judged by their own conformity with Natural Law’, 
and it is not till Natural Law has been enthroned again above the 
nations that world order can be established upon firm foundations. 

Some of the main proposals commonly put forward for the post- 
war reconstruction of international relationships are examined. 
Hitler’s ‘New Order’ and various forms of Anglo-American hege- 
mony are both rejected, largely on practical grounds; for ‘if the 
peoples of the work are to accept the direction of their activities by 
any outside authority, they will have to be persuaded that the source 
of that authority is one which has a moral right to their obedience’. 
For similar reasons federalism ‘in its popular and most frequently 
canvassed forms’ is fourid wanting, though ‘some minimal form of 
voluntary federalism’ is essential. 

In his last two chapters Canon Hudson argues cogently that — 
the Christian Revelation provides the only solution to the problem 
of international relationships that is firmly based upon the truth of 
things; for the ‘Christian Faith, and the Christian Faith only, does 
justice to the facts about man’. It alone can provide the common 
ethos upon which lastin® international order can be based; it alone 
can sustain the validity of Natural Law, ‘on the general acceptance 
of which all hope for neighbourliness among nations depends’, 


‘through ‘those specifically Christian assumptions as to the sig- 


nificance of man and society, and as to the purposes which human 
nature is designed to serve’. ‘Only the Gospel’, he quotes, ‘can put 
Natural Law back on the map.’ 

Canon Hudson has written an excellent and suggestive essay, 
which makes a real contribution towards the solution of one of the 
most urgent problems of the present time. 

W. T. ELMsLiz 


LONDON 
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A JEWISH ACCOUNT OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


From Jesus To Pau. By JosepH KiausNner. Translated from the Hebrew 
by Wiuia F. Stinesprinc. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 1943. 


& bar Christian translator of this book by a great Jewish historian 
hopes that the scientific study of primitive Christian litera- 
ture by the Jews, and of the contemporary Jewish literature by 
Christians, may ‘do much to lay a foundation for better relations 
between Jews and Christians’ (p. v). A reading of the book tends to 
confirm such hopes. Together with the same author’s Fesus of 
Nazareth (translated by another Christian scholar, Canon Danby, in 
1925) it gives an objective account of the historical stages by which 
early Christianity departed from Judaism and became a new religion, 
and a frank, uncompromising statement of the reasons why this 
new religion, despite all that it has in common with Judaism, was 
and is rejected by the Jews. The historical account (Books 1-v1 of 
the present volume) confirms the main findings of scientific Christian 
historians, corrects many errors and vagaries of Christian scholarshi 
and carries the whole study of Christian origins closer to the tru 
that sets us free from groundless prejudice and partisan bias. The 
olemic against Christianity (contained mostly in Book vu, on “The 
eaching of Paul’) is one with which every Christian apologist ought 
to reckon—partly because it points out real dangers in the Christian 
— partly because it reveals persistent stumbling-blocks that 
eep the Jewish mind from an adequate comprehension of Chris- 
tianity, but most of all because it shows where the real watershed 
between the two faiths is located: in diverse views of God’s pro- 
vidential dealing with mankind, which no amount of objective 
scholarship by itself can reconcile. 

One interesting feature of the historical narrative is the high 
evidential value attached to the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles (except 
the Pastorals) and the Acts of the Apostles, when all due discounts 
have been made for unconscious bias 4nd later re-working of 
original sources: ‘If we had ancient sources like those in the Gospels 


for the history of Alexander the Great or Julius Czsar, for example, ' 


we should not cast any doubt upon them whatever’ (p. 260). On this 
as well as on the Judaism versus Hellenism issue, Dr Klausner tends 
to corroborate the conservative against the radical schools of Chris- 
tian critics. He finds absolutely no conscious borrowing -from non- 
Jewish sources anywhere in the New Testament, even in Paul and 
John. The conscious sources of Paul’s teachings were all authentically 
Jewish (if to the canonical and rabbinical writings and to the sayings 
of Jesus we may add such hellenistic Jewish writings as The Wisdom 
of Solomon), but these authentically Jewish materials were trans- 
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formed by the unconscious influence of Paul’s mystical experiences 
and pagan environment into a mystery of redemption that appealed 
vividly to Gentiles and repelled his fellow-Jews. Without Judaism 
and without the historical Jesus, no Pauline Gospel; but ‘without 
Paul no world Christianity’ (p. 590)—that in brief is the position 
which Dr Klausner defends as a historian, and to this reviewer it 
seems very close to the truth. It lacks only an adequate appreciation 
of the universalism already implicit in the message of Jesus and in 
the primitive Jerusalem Church, despite its continued loyalty to 
Jewish Torah. 

. Dr Klausner’s polemical presentation of Paul’s teaching, which 
he adjudges wrong in the degree of its departure from Judaism, 
stands out from the rest of the book like a caricature. Christians will 
be amazed to hear that in Pauline Christianity God has ‘turned over 
to his Messiah his own essential prerogatives’ such as creation and 
moral headship of mankind, and become an essentially inactive 
deity (pp. 470, 495). Christian theologians must surely do something 
to clear up such flagrant and needless misunderstandings as this. 
Yet caricatures have their uses; by exaggerating certain traits in 
Paul’s teaching Dr Klausner reveals real dangers in it that have 
cropped out in later Christian history: anti-semitism, antinomianism, 
despair of human nature, individualistic unconcern with questions 
of political and social justice. Paulinizing Christians have sometimes 
accepted the Apostle’s human prejudices as though they were 
divinely inspired—with disastrous results, now visible in Germany. 
Yet the question remains whether the Apostle’s teaching was in 
sum a corruption or a clarification of God’s Word and Will; whether 
the Torah or Christ is the definitive revelation of God; whether the 
divine plan for the redemption of mankind is to make all nations 
adopt Jewish culture (as seems to be suggested on page 610), or 
whether Christ is the one in whose name the unity-in-diversity of 
national cultures under God shall at last-be realized. This question 
cannot be settled on purely objective grounds, since it involves a 
venture of faith; but Dr Klausner himself suggests the answer when 
he remarks (p. 605) that Judaism survives, and fulfils its cultural 
mission, only in Christian or Muslim environments, and fails to 
resist assimilation in lands like India or China. If it is only with 
the aid of universal religion that a nationalistic religion can fulfil its 
mission, must not the Jew himself see the hand of God in the career 
of the great Apostle who first fully released the Hebrew tradition 
from national limitations, and made it capable of indigenous develop- 
ment everywhere in the world? Only the dogma of the ‘immutability 
of Torah’ forbids such a view. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 


WALTER MARSHALL HorRTON 
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CHINA AMONG THE NATIONS 


Cuina AMONG THE Nations. By H. R. Wittiamson. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1943. 


7 modest little book is timely and worthwhile. China has an 

ancient and honourable place in history, but she looms larger 
still on the horizon of the future. The secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, with his intimate and favourable acquaintance 
with the Chinese people, furnishes a good beginning in the process 
of understanding China. 

Almost half the book is rightfully given to a discussion of the 
deepest thoughts, the inner ideals, the moral and spiritual standards 
which are the secret of China’s survival. Dr Williamson has penetrated 
into the reasons why the Chinese gentleman of the old school was 
a delightful person and why his western-educated grandson proves 
such an acceptable companion anywhere in the world. The reader 
should also gain a new understanding of the tough and resilient 
character of China’s civilization. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to the past one hundred 
years of western aggression (when it seemed China would become 
to all intents and purposes a joint colony of the various foreign 
Powers’) and to the Chinese reaction thereto—a period now happily 
drawing to a close. The young western missionary who landed in 
China in 1908, to spend the next thirty years there, was not compla- 
cent, was an intelligent observer and had a generous mind and a 
sense of humour—all necessary to an understanding of the Chinese 
scene in those troubled years of transition, turmoil and war. Dr 
Williamson does not attempt to give us a comprehensive and detailed 
survey, but, rather, sharp vignettes, selected here and there, which 
open clear windows into history. His own personal experiences are 
skilfully woven in and furnish a significant but not obtrusive part 
of the whole. 

The author is hopeful of China’s future. Indeed he tends to over- 
optimism as regards the influence of Christianity, the extent of 
present Chinese unification and the progress made towards political 
democracy. Nevertheless, in the long run, the reviewer believes 
that Dr Williamson’s optimism will be justified and he is happy to 
associate himself with the closing paragraph of the book: 


China, ancient—but rejuvenated, cultured and considerate—should, if 
we give her unstintedly the help of which she stands in such dire need, 
enable us to preserve the best elements in our two civilizations, and to 
ensure the creation of a truly civilized world. 


JoHn W. DECKER 


New Yor«k City 
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THE THREE Rs IN AFRICA 


THE AFRICAN Primary SCHOOL: Matter and method in the three Rs. By 
ALBAN J. E. Winter, C.R. London: United Society for Christian 
Literature. 6s. 1943. 


mM? simple books on school method for teachers in Africa 

attempt to cover so wide a range that they have to omit much 
detail in dealing with the teaching of particular subjects. The author 
of this book sets himself a limited objective: he is concerned with the 
teaching of oral English, reading, writing and arithmetic in the first 
three years of the child’s school life. 

This is not, however, a book on ‘infant method’ in the usual 
sense of the term. Except in some of the larger towns there are yet 
few real infant schools in most parts of Africa. The majority of 
African school children begin school at about ten instead of at five 
or six. This has been insufficiently allowed for in the drawing up of 
the official syllabus, which is often based on the English primary 
school classification of infants (in three classes) and standards (in 
seven classes), each class normally taking a year. Experience in West 
Africa would bear out the author’s contention that children of ten 
if properly taught can reach Standard II in three years, and education 
authorities would do well to allow experiment in.a three-group or 
three-grade system such as this book advocates, thus reducing the 
number of classes and providing for more rapid progress for older 
children. 

The book gives a detailed syllabus for this three years’ work, 
which in the case of oral English and arithmetic is set out week by 
week for the whole course. Though uniformity is undesirable and 
room must’be left for initiative and adaptation, the scheme is an 
excellent example of that detailed planning which the teacher usually 
finds very difficult to do for himself, and which he can hardly learn 
to do properly without the aid of such examples as this provides. 
Besides the syllabus there are good model lessons in each subject 
and the teaching method is very carefully and clearly explained. 
Great attention is paid to the method of setting out the work in 
arithmetic; and each part of the process is explained in detail which 
the mathematician may consider superfluous but which one who has 
taught small children these elementary processes knows to be neces- 
sary. The little carrying figures in addition and subtraction, for 
example, are bits of scaffolding that may be discarded as soon as 
possible but that are age gt at the early stages. : 

‘Writing is a most difficult subject to teach properly’ (p. 104). 
Certainly in many African schools it is badly taught, and its import- 
ance is insufficiently realized. There is a close connexion between 
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accuracy and neatness, as there is between truth and beauty. The 
author keeps before him the limitations of the poorly $= pam school 
and gives useful, suggestions for making equipment and apparatus. 
The chapter on arithmetical apparatus is particularly helpful. The 
book is practical throughout and obviously based on experience of 
teaching African children in the African school. 

In its full and careful treatment of methods of teaching the 
three Rs, worked out through a definite and carefully thought out 
syllabus, it breaks new ground. Most books on method deal with 
typical lessons, and with general principles applied to special sub- 
jects. This book attempts to show how lesson material may be 
selected and arranged and how the subject may be taught day by 
day throughout a limited school course. The sub-title, ‘Matter and 
Method in the Three Rs’, accurately suggests its scope and content. 


R. R. YounGc 
OxtTED, SURREY 





THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF MISSIONS 


For Av oF Lire. By WiLi1aAM H. and Cuar.totre VIALL WIsER. New 
York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1943. 


Tue SILent BILLion Speak. By Frank O. Lausacu. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1943. 


Se of the most vital responsibilities of the Church just now is 

to nourish the vision of world Christianity. Each of these 
volumes, recommended as study books for the year 1943-44 by 
the Missionary Education Movement, offers a fresh aaeah to 
the life of all peoples and enriches understanding of recent develop- 
ments in Christian service abroad. 

For All of Life forms an excellent interpretation of the essential 
problem of missions, how to redeem the whole man and leave no 
part of life, the mind or the body, the work of the hand, or any human 
relationship, untransformed by Christ. As the Church in other lands 
has grown, the challenge to a comprehensive approach, particularly 
in the rural areas, has become more insistent, so that this second 
century of world missions sees, in addition to the spoken word and 
the institutional centres, a new outreach into the manifold concerns 
of the common people, through such media as literacy campaigns, 
radio, travelling clinics, health education, co-operatives, home- 
making arts, festivals. 

Dr and Mrs Wiser have themselves been pioneers in new 
ventures in India, having lived for extended periods in villages, 
where they studied the social, economic and religious life of the 
peasantry. Among the results has been a much appreciated handbook 
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on Indian nutrition. But while India is a point of departure and 
return for making vivid the intensive mission of the Church, equally 
intimate glimpses are given of many lands. These glimpses cover 
not only all phases of life but all classes of society, an amazingly rare 
virtue. The study is, naturally enough, limited to ‘mission fields’; 
the reader must for himself pursue the logic of the thesis as applied 
to life in Europe and America. ‘ 

It is a popular book, but also of use to the most experienced 
Christian worker. For the general public it offers a philosophy of 
missions, with the strands of ‘the light of knowledge’, ‘the blessing 
of health’, ‘the joy of work skilfully done’, ‘the grace of living and 
working together’, and ‘the inspiration of worship’ woven into a 
fabric of ‘all of life for Christ’. For the missionary it is a treasury of 
suggestive efforts gathered from all parts of the world. The chapter 
on working together is perhaps the most challenging, as it depicts 
the possibilities of unity in the family, in landlord-tenant and other 
industrial relationships, in the Church locally, nationally and world- 
wide. But underlying is the recognition that ‘it is not the method, 
but the embodiment of the spirit of Christ which is the true 
illumination’. 

The Silent Billion Speak is another delightful book from Dr 
Laubach, the apostle of world literacy: He tells, in popular style, 
of the incredible achievements in the great struggle to emancipate 
from ‘the giant illiteracy’ three-fifths of the human race. One billion 
men and women cannot read and write, and are. consequently 
enslaved by scoundrels and imprisoned in mind and soul. Dr 
Laubach describes the campaigns now in progress around the 
world, and his own experiences in teaching adults to read, from 
the time he lived among the Moros in the Philippines, through 
visits, at the invitation of Christian leaders and government officials, 
to India, Malaya, East Africa and the Near East. He shows, more- 
over, that this is one of the most significant movements of modern 
history, upon the success of which depends the permanence of the 
Church in each land, because Christians must be able to read their 
Bible, and that the new social and international opportunity for 
friendliness, demonstrated through service guch as this, secures 

ood will and the culture of the future, for when a billion new 
iterates reach out for books ‘whatsoever is sown in their minds the 
world will reap’. ‘Democracy, Protestantism and literacy are triplets.’ 

One’s reading is punctuated by chuckles. Imagine a missionary 
who could make a full-length picture with Walt Disney on teaching 
Spanish and who has been decorated by a government for causing in 
it a radical change of ‘policy. 

One might suppose this to be a specialized book on a by-product 
of missions; but one would be wrong. It is a book full of human 
friendships with notable people and with peasants in zemote places; 
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it is a book which reveals the heart of a missionary when work is 
hopeless and courage fails, when God reveals His plan and His 
re preparations; it is a devotional book in the last analysis, 
for this stupendous campaign has been developed consciously 
in the presence of God. Faith, hope and love, the ancient trio, 
seem to be the way by which to teach an illiterate and to show him 
through that service the way to Christ. 


RuTH URE 
Forty Fort, Pa. 





AN AMERICAN STUDY OF NIGERIA 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA. By ARTHUR NorTON Cook. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. 1943. 


(y= of the great dangers of a world in which, led by the 

journalists, everybody talks about everything, is that words, 
divorced from their contexts, are flung about as if they were argu- 
ments in themselves. Thus, in certain circles in Britain and America, 
the word ‘imperialism’ is used like a brick-bat, one generally thrown 
only at this country, and regarded as so effective that the assailants 
hardly pause to look at the result or to expect any counter-attack. It is 
therefore, in the context of 1943, one of the main merits of this study 
of Nigeria that it was written by an American and that it gives some 
at least of the wealth of meaning contained in the words ‘British 
Imperialism’. 

Six of its eight chapters are devoted to the story of the occupation 
of Nigeria and the development towards a single administration, 
and only two to a survey of modern conditions. This is partly, 

erhaps, because Professor Cook was not able to visit Nigeria, though 
he did come to England and study at the Colonial Office and meet 
several of the surviving personalities who played their part in these 
events. We thus have the fullest connected account of the threefold 
advance into Nigeria, through Lagos, the Oil Rivers and the Niger 
Company, towards a united Nigeria. The reader who looks to this 
book for new light wpon this chapter of colonial history will be 
disappointed; especially if he had hopes that it would pierce the 
clouds which surround the story of the Niger Company. But he will 
find a clear synthesis from all the available documents and books, 
and will recognize how necessary it was for this to be done. 
It is only natural—one might say it is only national—that the 
British reader should look for the American historian’s verdict upon 

the evidence. It quite definitely acquits this country of nearly all 
the crimes which Ail the charge-sheet drawn up against imperialism. 
Professor Cook shows—and this is surely the major point—that once 
improved communications and weapons had given Europe the power 
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to } semearmer and to master Africa, the issue lay between anarchy 
an 


annexation. He goes on to discuss the motives for annexation, 
economic—the economics of the trader, not of the planter or the 
settler—humanitarian and strategic. Then he shows the character 
of our government since annexation, with all the multitude of 
problems, grouped round the major subjects of land, law, slavery 
and the complex question of indirect rule. Consideration for Native 
interests, he believes, has decided the policy in all these matters. 
Indeed, it almost seems that he has been too indulgent towards us 
and that a closer analysis of trading conditions might have revealed 
more clearly that the government has been tardy in its control of the 
big merchant companies which dominate the economic life of the 
country. 

The writer makes certain slips and is guilty of some blurring 
of the vivid outlines when he comes to describe the conditions and 
tribes in Nigeria, but this is not easy to avoid when writing in 
Pennsylvania or London. It is possible from this distance to believe, 
for example, that witchcraft has become a thing of the past. In his 
comments upon modern Nigeria he draws, perhaps, too heavily 
and uncritically upon the depreciations of one writer, Mr Crocker, 
important though these are. But all this matters the less since the 
main contribution of the book is the history of Nigeria up to the 
end of the last war. Readers of this Review may have their own 
quarrel with Professor Cook in that in this history he does not do 
justice to the work of the missionaries in the South. But they will 
forgive him when they realize how much he has done, reminding us, 
and informing his countrymen, that the contents of the word 
imperialism, when examined in detail and in one territory and, 
above all, in historical perspective, may become a source of sober 
pride to the imperialists and an inspiration to still greater service. 


MaArGERY PERHAM 
OxFORD 
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SouTH OF THE Conco. By SELWYN James. New York: Random House. 
Toronto: Macmillan. $3.00. 1943. 


Ser author of this book is a young English journalist who went 

to South Africa in 1937. He has been engaged in the United 
States since 1940. We infer therefore that he was in Africa about 
three years. If he had been there longer he might not have written 
so omnisciently. His book is concerned chiefly with two subjects: 
anti-British intrigues, and the racial problem. As to the former, he 
evidently set out to make his readers’ flesh creep. Three weeks in 
South-west Africa during March 1939 disclosed to him ‘a seething 
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little piece of Nazi-land . . . a raised dagger waiting to plunge itself 
into the back of the Union of South Africa’. How long he spent in 
Lourengo Marques and Beira we know not, but there again he found 
abundant evidence of Nazi machinations—and Lisbon, he alleges, 
permits Delagoa Bay to be the headquarters of the Nazis in southern 
Africa, while knowing well the German threat to occupy all Portu- 
ese East Africa. Many pages are given to the republican aspira- 
tions of South African nationalists. We have no doubt of the truth 
of much that he-says; fortunately many of his prognostications have 
been falsified by recent events. On the racial problem he writes 
with indignation about the injustice done to the Africans and we 
sympathize with his protests. His bétes noires are Big Business and 
General Hertzog; with the Labour Party, which was primarily re- 
sponsible for the Colour Bar Act, he deals much more tenderly. The 
Dutch Reformed Church also comes under his lash: we would like 
to know by what Act of Parliament that Church ‘excludes natives 
from rie. dae (p. 133). Indeed, we often find ourselves question- 
ing the basis on which Mr James rests his statements—he cites no 
authorities. At points where we can test his reliability he comes off 
badly. He gives a misleading account, for instance, of the death of 
the first Viceroy of India near Cape Town—‘Captain Francisco 
D’ Almeida’, he calls him. Andries Pretorius was not ‘first President 
of the Natal Republic’. Field-Marshal Smuts would not be pleased 
at as given entire credit for the ‘brilliant campaign’ in South- 
west Africa (forgetting General Botha) nor for the formation of the 
Union. It was not in 1926 that the Union was granted ‘full-fledged 
dominion status’; nor was it in 1894 that the native reserve system 
was established. If Mr James had visited Basutoland (he writes as 
if he had) he could hardly have made the extravagant statement 
that ‘no white man can grow so much as a single radish’ there; nor 
that ‘the chiefs run their native courts as a means of enriching 
themselves’. He commits himself to numerous sweeping assertions 
of that kind. He does not say how long he was in Tanganyika, 
perhaps he stepped ashore for a few hours; but he allows himself 
to say the territory is ruled ‘by a set of British ex-public schoolboys 
carefully chosen for their accent, breeding and table manners’, and 
that they govern ‘with shameless laxity’; they use the word ‘cad’ 
without even blushing (p. 295). Elsewhere, speaking of colonial 
officials as if he had canvassed the views of all of them, he says 
‘almost to a man’ they ‘do not believe that they (the Africans) are 
or ever will be capable of governing themselves without white super- 
vision’. He does not pretend to have visited West Africa; but he 
writes confidently about it: the British Government, he says, ‘would 
have to wrest control from the powerful companies, like Lever 
Brothers, before native self-government could take the long step to 
completion’ (p. 325). 
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According to his publishers, Mr James has lectured to more than 
one hundred American audiences on his experiences in Africa and 
Europe, which, if this is the kind of stuff he hands out to them, is 
unfortunate. 

Epwin W. SMITH 

HartTForD, Conn. 





THE SPEECHES OF A LEADER 


RESISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION. By GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KalI-SHEK. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 1943. 


Sie speeches of any man, when collected in a printed volume, 
leave much to be desired, because they do not reveal his 
ersonality. These fifty or more addresses given by the Generalissimo 

tween July 17th, 1937, and the 11th of January last are no excep- 
tion, yet this inclusive volume is a necessity for anyone honestly 
desirous of interpreting China and the Chinese. One misses the 
illuminating changes of facial expression which mark Chiang Kai- 
shek in his public addresses, and one fails to feel the intensity of 
purpose shown in the quiet, incisive voice in which the addresses 
usually begin, moving on to staccato and powerful yet never shrill 
climaxes. 

Nevertheless, a careful reading of these collected speeches 
reveals much concerning the one who has been so conspicuously 
the guide, leader and spokesman of the Chinese people during these 
recent years. 

His analytical yet far-sighted vision is evident. The seemingly 
repetitive emphasis upon some of China’s weaknesses, the steady 
holding before his people’s eyes of the prospect of a long, hard and 
total war, the almost monotonous repeating of the major teachings 
of the San Min Chu I, the faith—even in the dark days of 1937-8 
—that other non-aggressor nations would ultimately unite against 
aggressors, these stand out through all the book. 

The writer of this review. was in China in 1935. A Chinese friend 
who had been present at the all-China gathering of educators for an 
executive session with the Generalissimo told him of the dark 
picture which the leader had painted of the probable course of the 
war which, at that time, many Chinese were demanding and which 
the Generalissimo was trying to postpone. He predicted a long war, 
a war of all China and not of sections, a war in which all would 
suffer.and not merely the soldiers, a war in which much Chinese 
territory would be lost in the early stages, and an ultimately victorious 
war. This prediction was made two years before war broke out.. 
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These speeches—and the panorama of history into which they fit— 
emphasize and develop the theme. 

The Generalissimo’s courage is also evident in the addresses. It 
has not been easy to talk frankly to his people about their faults. 
It must have been much harder, when a guest in India in 1942, to 
take an unpopular tack in addressing the Indians and to take an 
equally unpopular one in urging British change of policy. 

It brings a thrill to the heart to read his address and that of 
Madame Chiang to the Flying Tigers in that same year, and to the 
missionary there comes a quiet thankfulness for the open stand for 
the Christian way of life taken by this military and political leader. 
In a talk given last Christmas, after briefly picturing the kind of 
world order that he would like to see, he said, ‘Such a new world 
order must be created on the foundation of love as preached by 
Christ’ (p. 319). ; . 

Is this book propaganda? Of course. All wartime books are 
propaganda for one belief or another. But we need to study and 
remember the utterances of this man, and of all our leaders. We 
may need to remind them some day of what they have promised. 


FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT 


New York City 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Ir will be evident from the article itself that there could be no other 
choice than Dr JoHN R. Morr to write on the life and work of 
William Paton, whose international Christian service began when he 
met Dr Mott and was continued in the closest association with him 
to the end of his life. The Review, which is always indebted to Dr 
Mott for his interest and counsel, is deeply grateful to him for this 
further collaboration. 


It was felt that William Paton’s many friends, especially those 
who were unable to be present at the thanksgiving service held at 
St Paul’s Cathedral, would appreciate reading in the Review the 
address delivered on that occasion by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
puRY. Special thanks are tendered to his Grace for permission to 
print it. 


The article of the Rev. Knut B. Westman, D.Th., Professor 
of Missions and Far East Religions in the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, provides a welcome contribution from the European 
continent to Christian thinking on responsibilities and plans for the 
future. It has the further value to the Review of coming from the 
pen of one who took part in the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. 


The Rev. Canon J. McLkop CAMPBELL, General Secretary of 
the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, outlines on the broad horizon of a world-wide Church the 
Christian approach to relationships in a modern world. His article 
elaborates a contribution which he made to a discussion on ‘the 
ny motive’ at a recent informal gathering of board secretaries 
and others. 


Book reviews are by: the Rev. A. W. Wasson, LL.D., Ph.D., a 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Church (U.S.A.); the Rev. W. T. Etmsiiz, General Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church of England and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of International Friendship of the British Council of Churches; 
the Rev. WALTER MarsHALt Horton, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Oberlin College, Ohio; the Rev. Joun W. Decker, D.D., 


‘Secretary of the International Missionary Council, and for many 


8 
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years in China with the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
the Rev. R. R. Younc, at work in Sierra Leone with the Church 
Missionary Society; Miss RutH Ure, a Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, formerly with the American Presbyterian 
mission in the Punjab; Miss MARGERY PERHAM, Reader in Colonial 
Administration in the University of Oxford and Official Fellow of 
Nuffield College; the Rev. E. W. Smit, D.D., formerly Editorial 
Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society and at 
wera organizing a School of African Studies at Fisk University, 

ashville, ‘Tennessee, and the Rev. Frank T. Cartwricut, D.D,, 
China Secretary of the Department of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Church (U.S.A.). 





A benefactor of the missionary cause who wishes to remain 
anonymous has renewed, in consultation with the Department of 
Missions, Selly Oak, the generous arrangement which he made three 
years ago by which two hundred serving missionaries who have had 
- connexions with Selly Oak receive the Review regularly. 





The article contributed by Mr Merle Davis to the July issue of 
the Review, Principles of Missions in a New Age, will be followed in 
April by a second article, on The Problem of Aid to Younger Churches. 
Plans are also in hand for a presentation of the views of leaders in 
the yr 0d Churches on this same subject. It is one, moreover, 
which affects missionary training policy in the older Churches, 
and an article approaching it from that point of view is also in 
preparation. 


Other articles in hand include: Pre-War Christian Groups in Asia : 


and Post-War Planning, by Professor K. S. Latourette; Whither 
Christianity in India?, by the Rev. Dr P. D. Devanandan; Lessons 
from Adversity; the future of Christian work in Burma, by the Rev. 
George Appleton; Christian Work in Chinese Government Univer- 
sities, by the Rev. David M. Paton; Christianity and the Problem of 
Minorities, by the Rev. S. A. Morrison. 





At the wish of Mrs William Paton and by arrangement with the 
Student Christian Movement Press, the Assistant Editor of the 
Review has undertaken to write a Life of William Paton. She hopes 
that she may ask those of his friends who read this note to let her see 
any background material in their possession which they think might 
be of assistance to her, It would be carefully preserved and 
returned. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl ah (toda), Rev. 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. Meyer (Oslo), 
Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Mebeneeies (Viborgs” 
Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith 
trdinburg 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it 1s of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review, 

Magazine articles are marked +. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 120. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGS 
I. History . : . . 15] VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPALS OF 
MIssIONS . .°} £29 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY * TIS) VIII. Missionary ia. . 119 
III. OLDER CHURCHES i: . 4116} UX. THe Youncer CuurcHes . 119 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND ; 
IV. Tue Lanps OF THE YOUNGER Unity 119 

CHURCHES ‘ - 4116 
Ja ks. Gina. “sobs |e XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE ‘Now. 

!a, 116; India, Burma and Ceylon, 17; CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS ee 
Central Asia, 117; Near East and Nort Religions of India, 119; Judaism, 119; 
rpg wo 2] aes, i w. Altice, Islam, 120. 

ju ica, 118 merica and the 
West Indies, 118; the Pacific, 118; the Jews, XII. Socia, anp Po.rricaL my 
118; Fields General, 119. TIONS OF MIssIONs . 120 
1. History tCONTRIBUTIONS OF THE S.P.G. TO THE 


a _| AMERICAN Way oF Lire. Frank J. 
Tue ForEIGN MIssIONS OF THE RUSSIAN Klingberg. Historical Magazine of the 
OrtHopox CuurcH. Serge Bolshakoff. Protestant Episcopal Church (New 


~ gaat London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. Brunswick, N.J.), 1943 (Sept.), 215- 
A review is in preparation. ~~ + wht ‘ 
tA Survey oF THE YEAR 1943. The Il. Missionary Biography 
Assistant Editor. IRM, 1944 (Jan.),| {THOomaAs Bray (1638-1730), Founder of 
13-86. 2. Missionary Enterprise. John Wolfe 
History of Missionary Societies Lydekker. Historical Magazine of the 


R Protestant Episcopal Church (New Bruns- 
EVENTY YEARS IN JAPAN; a saga of| wick, N.J.), 1943 (Sept.), 186-214. 5. 


anahe » NPrivael William | (Ob. tHenry NICHOLS, THE First RESIDENTIAL 
tainable New York 5 Baptist S.P.G. MIssioNARY TO PENNSYLVANIA. 
Foreign Mission Society.) $2. 1943. 3. Mary Clement. Historical Magazine of 
History ; begun by Mr Wynd and com- the Protestant Episcopal Church _— 
pleted by a committee after his death in} Brunswick, N.J.), 1943 (Sept.), 242-5. 
194%. See also 37 (Burma Surgeon). 
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tll. Older Churches 
+WiLLiaM Paton. John R. Mott. 
1944 (Jan.), 3-9. 7. 


+A ‘THANKSGIVING SERVICE ADDRESS : 
Delivered by the Archbishop of Canter- 


IRM, 


bury at a Service held in St Paul’s 
Ca —s London, on September 
28th, 3, in memory of* William 
Paton. t M, 1944 (Jan.), 10-12. 8. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
JaP a graphical view. Guy- 
Harold Seis and Dorothy Good. 
pe ct a ge American — 
ety I 1943- 
Te about the ph erapiy, 
resources, population an peda life o 


the country at the outbreak of the present 
war. 

tJapan’s Co-Prosperiry SPHERE. A. J. 
saremaaee. PA, 1943 (Sept.), 311- 
28. 0. 


+Prerace TO PEACE WITH JAPAN. C. I. 
McLaren. Australian Intercollegian 


(Melbourne), 1943 (June), 50-3, 62; 
(July), 72-5. 72. 

+PROBLEMS OF WaR PRODUCTION CONTROL 
IN JAPAN. . A. Bisson. PA, 1943 


(Sept.), 301- 10. 12. 

+JaPAN’s PsyCHOLOGICAL War. Selden C. 
Menefee. Social Forces (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.), 1943 (May), 425-36. 173. 

tJapan’s ‘New’ Cuina Po icy. William 
C. Johnstone. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1943 (Sept. 22), 185-91. 
14. 

+WuHatT FUTURE FOR peed Lawrence K. 
Rosinger. Foreign Policy Reports (New 
York), 1943 (Sept. 1), whole issue. 15. 

+THE JAPANESE RippLe. Helen Mears. 
Atlantic ~ red (Boston), 1943 (Sept.), 
100-4. 16. 

See also 3 (Northern Baptist Mission). 


China 


‘THe Great LEARNING AND THE MEAN-IN- 
Action: Newly translated from the 


Chinese, with an introductory essay on 
the pistory of red philosophy. 
E. R. er 176 London : 
Dent. . 6d. New oat Dutton. 
$2. BR 17. 

A new translation of Chinese classics, with 


an interpretative commentary suggesting the 
relevance of their Philosophy to conden 
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BatTLe HyMn oF CHINA. 
x+528+xvi pp. New 
$3.50. 1943. 8. 

Her life as a passionate rebel in war-torn 
China from seas to the fall of Hong-kong, 


5 a a Smedley. 
tk: Knopf. 


Is CHina A Democracy? Creighton 
Lacy. 154 pp. New York: John Day, 
$1.50. 1943. I79. 


Shows the essential democratic elements 
already existing in Chinese life, and indicates 
how, combined with the country’s rich 
heritage of the past, these must inevitably 
form one’ of the stirring challenges of the 
post-war world. 


Tue CuraAncs oF Cu1na. Elmer T. Clark. 
123 New York: Abingdon. 
ce A le Press. $1. 1943. 20. 

Informal sketch emphasizing the per- 
sonal, not the political, aspects. 


Forty YEARS IN CHINA. Sir Meyrick 
Hewlett. 262 pp. Map. London: 
Macmillan. 12s.6d. 1943. 22. 


Memoirs of a British Consul-General, 
who formed deep friendships amo the 
Chinese during a critical period in political 
relationships. 
+THE RENASCENCE OF CHINA. Francis X 
Ford. Catholic World (New York), 
1943 (Oct.), 38-43. 22. 


+Cuina’s Part IN A COALITION Wan. 
T. A. Bisson. Far Eastern Survey! 

gd York), 1943 (July 14), 135-41. 

+CuHina CAN WIN AND Yet Lose; a 
challenge to America and China. Philip 
J. Jaffe. Amerasia (New York), 1943 
(July 25), 195-205. 24. 

+Srx Years oF Curna’s RESISTANCE TO 
JAPANESE AGGRESSION. W. C. Tsei. 
Free World (New York), 1943 (Sept.), 
228-31. 25. 

+THeE SHAN STATES—SOUTH OF Yunnaw. 
Clarence Hendershot. Amerasia (New 
York), 1943 (July 25), 239-48. 26. 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


EDUCATIONAL | PROGRESS IN SouTH-EAst 
AsIA. . Furnivall. xii+ 186 pp. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Rela 
tions. $2. ULondon: Allen & Unwin. 
108. 1943. 27. 

A review is in preparation. 
+Timor A Key To THE INpigs. Stuart 


St Clair. National G Magazine 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


{He Furure oF InpIA: The third part of 
a report on the constitutional problem 
in India submitted to the warden and 


fellows of Nuffield College. R. Coup- 
land. xvi+207 pp. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 
1943- 29. 


' 


A review is in preparation. 
ee PROBLEM OF INDIA. R. Palme Dutt. 


pp. New York: International 
ublishers. $2. 1943. 30. 

: revised edition of a book published in 
Britain under the title: ide to the 
Problem of Indiu 

Burma Surceon. Gordon S. Seagrave. 


295 pp. New York: Norton. 
1943. 31. 
A review is in preparation. 


tinpIA—YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND To- 


3-50. 


ecephie Lord Halifax. National 
—— ,D.C.), 

ee ct. a 
+PakisTaN: Is it ‘God’s Gift to the 


British Empire’? Paresh Nath. Asia 
and the Americas (New York), 1943 (Oct ), 
571-4. 33. 

*THe INptaN DeapLock. Lennox A. 
Mills. Amerasia (New York), 1943 
(July 25), 206-15. 34. 

tls THE INDIAN DeaDLOck UNBREAKABLE ? 
Kate L. Mitchell. Amerasia (New 
York), 1943 (July 25), 216-27. 35. 

tInp1a’s MINERAL WEALTH AND POLITICAL 
Future. Charles H. Behre, Jr. FA, 
1943 (Oct.), 78-93. 36. 

tINDIA IN THE FourRTH YEAR OF THE War. 

enry Stanley. Free World (New 
York), 1943 (Aug.), 122-5. 37. 

tUnitrep States or Inp1a. Lord ray 
Free World (New York), 1943 ( g.), 
119-22. 38. 
tPotiricaL RECONSTRUCTION IN Post- 
war Burma. XYZ. PA, 1943 (Sept.), 
277-300. 39. 

+Burma: Where India and China meet. 
John LeRoy Christian. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 
1943 (Oct.), 489-512. 40. 
*GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
Ceyton. Lennox A. ills. Far 
Eastern Survey (New York), 1943 
(Aug. 25), 171-4. 41. 

See also 6r (Indians in Natal) ; 82 (Chris- 
tian Education in Burma); 82 (Book 
Fairs); 84 (Post-war Problems of 
Churches). 
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TRAVELS IN AFGHANISTAN. Ernest F. Fox. 
285 pp. New York: Macmillan. $4 
1943. 42. 

An illustrated journal of exploration by 
an American mining engineer, presenting a 
fascinating study of the Muslims of Afghan- 
istan. 


The Near East and North Africa 


THe Mippie East, Crossroaps oF His- 
Tory. Eliahu gy agi a PP. 
New York : Norton. 1943. 

Deals with the war and eat le te 
problems of this section of the former 
Ottoman Empire, and their relation to the 
problems of the world at large. 

THE ITALIANIZATION OF AFRICAN NATIVES. 
Roland R. DeMarco. xx+150 pp. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$2.35. 1943. 44. ee is 

overnment native education in 
Italian colonies, 1890-1937. 


East AND West oF Sugz: The story of 


the 


the modern Near East. John S. Badeau. 
95 pp. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents. 1943. 


An excellent summary of the social, 
economic and political changes and ten- 
dencies of modern times. 

tNortes on AraB UNity. Joel Carmichael. 
FA, 1943 (Oct.), 148-55. 46. 

+Tue Possisitiry oF UNION AMONG THE 
Aras States. Philip K. Hitti. Ameri- 
can Historical Review (Washington, 
D.C.), 1943 (July); 722-32. 47. 

+THE New Turkey. Izzet-Malih Devrim. 
Asiatic Review (London), 1943 (July), 
320-4. 48. 

+PALESTINE- MOHAMMEDAN 
Charles D. Matthews. 
(Oct.), 239-53. 49. 

+Post-war EcoNomy AND PALESTINE. Ed- 
ward A. Norman. Contemporary Jewish 
Record (New York), 1943 (Aug.), 381-5. 
50. 

+THe Future TEacHEers OF PALESTINE. 
Ernest Simon. ewish Education (New 
York), 1943 (Sept.), 10-13. 52. 

+Towarps PEAcE IN PaLesTine. Judah L. 
Magnes. Contemporary Jewish Record 
(New York), 1943 (April), 162-8. 51a. 

+THe RoLe or Parestingz. Chaim Weiz- 
mann. Contemporary Jewish Record 
(New York), 1943 (April), 155-62. 517d. 

tIrnan in War Time. John N. Greely. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1943 (Aug), ), 129-56. 52. 


Hoty Lanp. 
MW, 1943 
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+tNaTurReE AND MEN IN FRENCH Nortu 
Arrica. Jean Gottmann. Yale Review 
_— Haven), 1943 (Spring), 474-92. 

+UNperR War CONDITIONS 
Arrica. Thomas Warren. 
(July-Aug.), 200-2. 54. 

+Jews AND MusLIMs IN ALGERIA. 
M. Wysner. 
55. 


IN NorTH 
WD, 1943 


Glora 
MW, 1943 (Oct.), 286-91. 


Africa (General ) 


t+INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE FUTURE 
oF Arrica. Lord Hailey. Journal of the 
Royal rhe Society (London), 109 
17. 50. 

+tWoman’s EDUCATION AND WELFARE IN 
ey Oversea Education (London), 

3 (July), 160-6. 57. 
See 80 (African Primary Education). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


+Tue Revicions or Niceria. C. K. 
Meek. Africa (London), 1943 (July), 
106-17. 58. 

South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
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‘THe Biack Man’s Burpen. John Burger. 
252 pp. London: Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
1943. 59. 

A candid and well-informed analysis of 
conditions for the South African Native. 


Tue Union or Soutn Arrica. Lewis 
Sowden. xii+271 pp. Garden Dh 
——" Doran. b. 3 943- 

The signifrcan 


ce of i 
entrance into the poy and an — ~~ of 
how the Union has been b: to a 
decisive neg from the ow and 
policy of the past. 

TINDIAN “3 AND LaBour IN NATAL. 
. R. Burrows. Race Rela- 
1943 (mo. 1), 


+THe Cease oF COLOUR IN SWAZILAND. 
‘Hilda Kuper. A Studies (Jo- 
hannesburg), 1943 (June), 97-107. 62. 


tjJan CuristTiaN SMUTS AND THE UNION 
or Soutu Arrica. Henry M. M 


America and the West Indies 


SouTH AMERICAN JoURNEY. Waldo Frank. 
xviii + 44 pp. New York: Duell, 
Sloan Pearce. $3. 1943. 64. 
Report of an extend 


‘lecture tour havi 
as motive the study and integeation @ 
democratic ideals among the people of the 
Republics. 


+THeE AmericAN Necro in WorLD Wars 
I anp Il. Journal of Negro Education 
(Washington, D.C.), 1943 (Summer 
number), whole issue. 65. 


+TuHRoucH PARAGUAY AND SOUTHERN 
Matto Grosso. Sir Christopher H. 
Gibson. National Geographic Magazine 
pcm D.C.). 1943 (Oct.), 459- 


+CuBaN APPROACH TO THE RACE PROBLEM. 
Mercer Cook. Free World (New York), 
1943 (Sept.), 269-72. 67. 
ar er" THE Goop NeIGcHBouR POoLicy: 
tory of Bolivian tin. 
t. —~y © Harper’s Magazine 
(New York), 1943 (Aug.), 213-21. 68. 
tNecrors or Brazi. Melville and 
Frances Herskovitz. Yale Review (New 
Haven), 1943 (Winter), 263-79. 69. 
See also 83 (Evangelical Church in River 
Plate Republics). 


The Pacific 


BrEFroRE BATAAN AND AFTER: a personal- 
ized history of our Philippine experi- 
ment. Frederic S. Marquardt. 315 pp. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merill. $2.50. 
1 70. 
Sacientient but stirrin 
i administration which 
allegiance of the colony. 
+Tue New Hepripves To-pay. A. Frater. 
‘ge Lag tab from the New Hebrida 
outh Sea Islands (Lewes, England), 
1943 (July), 1-6. 72. 
+THe Furure or Pxivipping-AMERICAN 
Re.atTions. Catherine Porter. PA, 
1943 (Sept.), 261-76. 72. 


history p . 


The Jews 


Justice For My Prope: the Jewish case. 
Ernst Frankenstein. vii+185 pp. Lon- 
don : — and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


1 ° 
Re ye Jonish claim to Palestine advocated 
by an international lawyer. 





oolman. 
American Scholar (New York), 1943 
(Autumn), 391-400. 63. 





in Post-war 


See also 99 (Restitution 
Europe). 
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Fields General 
AFRICA, THE Near East AND THE WAR. 
Malbone W. Graham, ed. xiv+212 pp. 
Berkeley : University of California 
Press. $1.50. 1943. 74. 
Analytical lectures on the integration of 
the countries in a forward-looking, con- 
structive peace. 


AMERICA AND AsiA ; problems of ow - + s 
war and the peace of to-morrow. 





Lattimore. viiit+52 pp. Ghsunee, 
Cal : Claremont Colleges. $1.75. 1943. 
75. 

An interpretation of intimate bond 
uniting the two continents, and the funda- 
ae | unity of their problems. 

Asia UNBOUND. A pattern for freedom 
in the Near East. aed Greenbie. 
a 298 Pp. New York: Appleton- 

3- 1943. 76. 
Pires the implication of the four 


freedoms as applied to the ‘littl human 
individuals’ of Asia. 
U.S. Foreicn Po.icy: shield of the 


republic. Walter Lippmann. xviii+ 
177 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50. 
1943. 77- 


Shrewd and stimulating treatment of the 
dangerous failure of the United States to 
readjust its foreign policy to the radically 
changing conditions of the past forty years. 
Chapters on China, Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific area. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


+Some Cominc ProsLems IN Missions. 
Knut B. Westman. IRM, 1944 (Jan.), 
87-93. 78. 

+ Wno Is My Neicnsour?’: The 
twentieth-century answer. J. McLeod 
Campbell. IRM, 1944 (Jan.), 94-8. 79. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
> A fi i 
Tue ArricaN Primary SCHOOL: matter 
and method in the three Rs. Alban 
J. E. Winter, C.R. With a foreword 
by Dr P. A. W. Cook. 199 pp. London 
and Redhill : United Society for Chris- 
tian Literature. 6s. 1943, 80. 


11g 
india 
+THe CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


ce TO Burma. 
G. Hawtin. NCCR, 1943 (June- 
uly), 214-21. 


Christian Literature 


+Boox Fairs: an educational and book- 
selling project. K. Chamen. NCCR, 
1943 ¢ y), 187-92. 82. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


THe EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN THE RIVER 
Piate Repustics. J. Merle Davis. 


119 
pp. New York and London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 75 cents. 


58. 1943. 83. 
A review is in preparation. 
+Post-waR PROBLEMS OF CHURCHES AND 
Missions IN Inpia. The Bishop of 
NCCR, 1943 (Aug.), 263- 
70. 84. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


ANGLICANISM AND Sours Inp1a. 
PP. London : 
Tress 


Leonard 
Cam- 


communion to non-¢ 


mT at an with 
special reference to t 


South India scheme. 


Xl. Christianity and the Non 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 
+Tue Approacn to Hinpuism. R. C. 
Das. WD, 1943 (Sept.Oct.), 297- 
306. 86. 
Judaism 


a novel based on the life 

of St Paul. Sholem Asch. 803 pp. 

New York: Putnam. $3. 1943. 47. 
A review is in preparation. 


Pentre. Porrralr. 


THe APosTLe : 


David Bronstein, Jr. 


v+110 pp. Chicago: D. Cameron 
Peck. 1943. &8. 

Vividly written story of the wth and 
influence of mission work of Presby- 


terian Church among Jews in Chicago. 
Comrort Ye, Comrort Ye, My Propre. 


Schalom Ben Chorim and George L. B. 
Sloan. 41 pp. Jerusalem : le 





See review, p. 105. 
See also 57 (Women’s Education). 





Publications. Lp. 0.200. 


89. 
A review is in preparation. 


1943. 
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Tue Lesson OF NAZzARETR. Hans Kos- 
mala. 12 pp, London: British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews. 3d. 1943. 90. 

‘Jews and Christians ’ series, No. 7. 


+Wortp TriaL: ITs MEANING FOR THE 


Future. Jacques Maritain. Contem- 
porary Jewish Record (New York), 
1943 (Aug.), 339-47. 90a. 


Islam 

+ISLAM AND THE MUSLIMS IN THE Far 
East. John G. . Far Eastern 
Survey (New York), 1943 (July 28), 
149-54. 9f. 

+Tue Hurs AND THEIR Poetry. Aslam 
Siddiqi. Aryan Path (Bombay), 1943 
(June), 262-4. 92. 


+‘ALLAH 1s Fititnc He!’ James 
Haldane. WD, 1943 (Sept.—Oct.), 
285-7. 93. 


+Tue RELATION oF Gop To TIME AND 
SPACE AS SEEN BY THE Mu ’TAZILITEs. 
*Abdus-Subhan. Islamic Culture (Hy- 
derabad), 1943 (Apr.), 152-65. 94. 
General 
See 58 (Religions of Nigeria). 
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Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Nations as NEgIGHBOURS. An essay in 
Christian politics. C. E. Hu 
122 pp. London: Gollancz. 
1943. 95. 

See review, p. 100. 

Unitep We STAND. 
366 pp. Boston: 
$2.50. 1943. 96. 

Interpretative presentation of the peoples 
of the United Nations. 


Basil Mathews. 
Little, Brown. 


AMERICAN EMPIRE IN ASIA? Albert 
Viton. x+308 pp. New York: John 
Day. $2. 10943. 97. 


A survey of geographical areas, driving 
home the need for the democracies (and 

especially America) to show that they are 
willing and able to respond to the powerful 
and widespread demands for an order 
which will assure world peace. 


+FUNDAMENTALS OF Peace. Hans Kohn. 
American Scholar (New York), 1943 
(Autumn), 401-3. 
RESTITUTION IN Post-war Europe. Ernest 
unz. Contemporary ish Record 
(New York), 1943 (Aug.), 371-80. 99. 





See also rz (Preface to Peace with Japan). 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR =East and West Review 

FA =Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International of Missions 

JCQ = Christian Quarterly 

MR. =Musi uft und Religions- 
toissenschaft 

MW =Moslem Wor 





NCCR — Nain) Christian Council Review 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsshrift 
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The International Missionary Council.—A large number of his friends 
assembled in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, on September 28th at a thanks- 
iving service in memory of Dr Wittiam Paton. THe ARCHBISHOP OF 
= im delivered the address, the High Commissioner FoR INDIA read 
the Lesson and others taking part in the service were the Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Watwace, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Rev. Canon 
J. McLzop CampsE t (in the place of the Rev. W. J. Nose, who had left 
at short notice for America), and the Rev. Canon F. A. Cockry. Another 
service was held in New York on November 12th in First Presbyterian Church 
under the joint auspices of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches. Particulars of the service are not available in 
London as these notes go to press, but it is understood that Dr Joun R. Morr 
xe over it. Dr Wo Yi-rane, Dr A. L. Warnsnuis anp Dr Henry P. 

AN DusEN were to take part, and it was hoped that Dr Henry 8. Lereer 
would return from his visit to England in time to represent the World Council 
of Churches. 

Meetings of the available members of the ad interim committee of the 
Council have taken place in New York and London for discussion of 
the organization of the Council’s work and for consultation concerning 
the appointment of a successor to Dr Paton. 


India.—The National Christian Council committee on theological educa- 
tion, with a number of co-opted specialists on the subject, met in Nagpur 
from November 10th to 12th, following on the extensive survey of theological 
education which has been carried out over the whole of India and Ceylon. 
The survey covered all forms of theological training, including higher study 
and research, and the training of ordinands, catechists (and other lay workers) 
and women. A large number of institutions have been visited and a series 
of regional conferences held. The chairmen of the regional commissions 
reported to the Nagpur meeting, the programme of which included discussion 

methods of research and post-graduate study, facilities for theological 
education in English and the provision of regional theological schools. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized annually 
by the World’s Evangelical Alliance, will be observed from January 2nd to 9th. 

The Women’s World Day of Prayer will be observed on February 25th, 
with a theme based on Isaiah trx, 16, and Galatians vi, 2. 
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ii 
National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Rzvisep Dmsgcrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 

J. W. Dovey, Lynwood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacgéo Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.— National Christian Council of China. 

Bishop W. Y. Chen (W. China), Rev. R. D. Rees, 10 Dai Chia H Chungking ; 

Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. = ynton, Dr C. S. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen 


Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville- Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kabenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu I, Helsinki. 
Franee.—Société des Missions ae my de Paris. 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. C. W. sand Miss R. Ure, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
as 2 —National Christian Council of Japa: 
Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Subean | Nishiki- cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Mexico.—Contilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 
Sr Béez Camargo, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-opei 
Rev. G. L. B. Sloan (Chairman-Secretary), American Mision 1 Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
a 8.C. van Randwijck, Mr M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 
ava. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Mies A. M. D. Dinneen, 168 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 
es 5% Misjonsrad. 
Rev. H. E. Wisloft Herslebsgate 43, Oslo. 
ee Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
uel G. Catli, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay.) 
Miss Jorgelina Lozada, Medanas 2048, Buenos Aires; B. Foster Stockwell, Jose 
Bonifacio 1356, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. E. W. Grant, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
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Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— aay sr encom Missionsver sur Pflege der Internationalen 


Missionsinspektor Hor i Feallerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand (Siam). 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, now in the United States. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., Miss Sue Weddell, Joe J. Mickle, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Orner CoNFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 
—Alianca Ev; lica, de Angola. 
me. J.T. Tucker Dood. ndi, Chinguar. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. Chairman, the Bishop of Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Bolivia.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
—Christian Council. 
Rev. George Appleton, Padam Cottage, Jakko, Simla, India. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wellawatta (Colombo District). 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques'du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Standing Committee: Conseil Protestant du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique 


Equatoriale. Vice-President: M. Charles Boury, Société des Missions Sconetatis 
de Paris, Douala, Caméroun. 


Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
Major W. T. Sully, Salvation Army, Accra. : 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Armon ome d atin, Liguanea P.O., Rev. J. W. 
Kilpatrick, 40 Halfway Tree Road, Cross Roads P.O. 
Kenya.—Christian Council, Rev. M. G. Capon, P.O. Limuru, Kenya. 
Missionary Council, Rev. M. G. Capon, P.O. Limuru, Kenya. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Rev. L. J. Lewis (Acting Secretary), P.O. Box 78, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missio Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, ; : 
es Stee Council. Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, 
tyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
East Africa.—Evangelical Missio Association. 
Rev. A. P. Bath, Methodist Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourengo Marques. 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 
Rev. S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
—Missionary Council. 
Rev. Canon R. Banks, C.M.S., Kilimatinde, Manyoni. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federal Council of Evangelical Ee 
Rev. J. A. Scrimgeour, D.D., San Fernando, Trinidad 


North Ameriea.—A study conference on post-war reconstruction work 
of the Christian movement in China was held at Princeton, N.J., from Sep- 
tember 1st to 4th, on the initiative of the Chinese Students Christian poston 
tion, with considerable financial aid from mission boards. All but twenty of 
the seventy-four delegates were Chinese. 
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At the College of Wooster from December 28th, 1943, to January 3rd, — 
1944, the Student Christian Movements of North America are calling a Plan- © 
ning Conference of the World Mission of the Church, under the chairmanship 
of Dr Phillips P. Elliot. ] 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., has announced the publication of the Rev. 
Edward K. Ziegler’s new book, Rural People at Worship, a companion volume } 
to A Book of Worship for Village Churches. 

The rural missions study project, ‘ The Christian Mission to Rural People ’, © 
which has been carried on during the past year by several furloughed mis- 
sionaries under the auspices of the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee ~ 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, has been completed and is sliortly to be | 
published under the title The Christian Mission to Rural People. 

At its first meeting in the autumn the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction carried forward its study of the responsibilities 
faced by the churches in the different areas of the world in trying to fulfil 
the request contained in the memorandum from the Geneva office of the — 
World Council of Churches to help in the reconstruction of the. churches 
and church life. 

Great Britain.— Many tributes have been paid to the Rev. Dr 
THEoporeE C. Hume, who came to England in the autumn in connexion with 
the co-ordination of planning on behalf of the churches of Europe in the 
reconstruction period after the war, and who lost his life during a flight to: 
Sweden in October. A memorial service held in St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London, on All Saints’ Day was attended by many of his friends, and an 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr Natuantet Mick.em. 

An all-day conference on Colonial questions was held at Friends’ | 
House, London, on October 15th, by the Africa and West Indies 
committees of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and others | 
specially concerned. Attention was given to the relation of the Church to 
the State in Colonial areas on such matters as education. The demand for” 
the denominations to work more closely together came strongly into 
emphasis, as did the need for concentration on the best possible kind of 
teacher-training in a period when government control of education is on the 
increase. Professor Keeton of London University discussed with the Con- | 
ference how to provide a publicity platform for the churches on Colonial 
questions. A final session, opened by Dr K. L. Little, was devoted to ways 
and means of counteracting the colour bar. 

A broadcast appeal made by Sir Norman Birkett in October on behalf 
of medical missions in Africa had brought in £7402 by mid-November. 

Dr J. Z. Hopax, formerly Secretary of the National Christian Council | 
of India, arrived in Britain in November. He met with the India committee 
on December 9th. 

A fund for famine relief in India has been opened on the initiative of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, 
and with the support of the India committee of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies. Subscriptions should be sent to: Indian Famine Relief, 
c/o British Council of Churches, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Frau to make 1944 a neal 


Meu Year for you aud yours 


EW YEAR’S resolutions often fade out because they have no 
tangible support. Wouldn’t it be of help to you and your 
friends to have the spiritual assistance afforded by the personal 
devctions of The Upper Room each day throughout the new year? 


You can make 1944 a real new year for yourself and those dear to 
you by the simple foresight of providing The Upper Room as a 
devotional aid for the uncertain days ahead. 


A vitalZspiritual force, easily obtained, The Upper Room is sold 
regularly through many churches of many denominations and is 
available also on an annual subscription basis. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid; single yearly subscriptions, 
30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building - Nashville 3, Tenn 











CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE WHOLENESS OF MAN: A Study in the History of 
Healing. Standard Edition now ready. Price 6/=, by post 6/6. © 
P. L. Gartick. ‘It would be hard to over-emphasize the value 7 
of this book which challenges all partial conceptions of Christian | 
evangelism.’—G. H.H. in The Record. E 


THE MASTER OF TIME. (S.P.C.K.) Price 1/6, by post 1/7}. | 
Max WarrEN. Dedicated ‘To all my fellow-workers in Salisbury 
Square who also feel the pressure of time, and join in the quest 
for its mastery.’ Three studies on Contemplation, Meditation 
and Aspiration. 


C.M.S. THROUGH THE YEARS: Its Share in Building the 
World-wide Church. Price I/-, by post 1/2. 


From Booksellers, or from 
THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, C.M. HOUSE 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 














BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 1792-1 


a See Se ska a CAREY PRESS: NEW ISSUES 

? acce, estimate for expendi- 

ture ct éi70,000 an increase of £ 0,000 el. oe . yy <2 . 
on m is due mainly to soarin: . out 
costs in all fields, peanly in Chine Organizations, Bible Classes, Seniot 


Increased expenditure calls for increased seeeeperear Departments and 
cate Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; stiff paper, 2s. (postage 2 
INCREASED STAFF 

In recent months eleven new mis- TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER, M 

sionaries have sailed for India, Ceylon, eg LL.D., Scholar and ym 

China and Congo. Others wait for W panne hag R 

passages. These recruits and all our ith portrait. 

other missionaries need the constant 

prayers of the home churches. 


INCREASED CONCERN ents. 
Dr Williamson, Foreign Secretary, is Chairman, 1902-1918. & <. so 
committed to a world tour which D.D. With portrait. 6d. (by post 7¢ 


probably Write for complete list of recent Ca 
India, Ceylon and China. He will hand Press publications to the Trade Mana 
present issues and post-war policies. 19 Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts should be sent to the Home Secretary, Rev. J. B. Middlebrook, M.A., 
19 Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 
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